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BITBRBAT URS. 


LINES. 


The stars sink one by one from sight, 
No trace of them we find; 
They vanish from the brow of night, 
And none is left behind 
Alone, 
And none is left behind } 





The sun goes to his ocean bed, 
In all his rays enshrined ; 
He wraps them round his crimson head, 
And leaveth none behind 
To mourn, 
And leaveth none behind. 


The beautiful and gifted dead, 
The noblest of our kind, 
Have cast their work aside, and fled, 
And we are left behind 
Alone, 
And we are left behin!. 


The dear old friends of early time, 
Hearts round our hearts entwined, 
Have faded from us in their prime, 
And we are left behind 
To mourn, 
And we are left behind. 


Pale stars, red sun, ye come again, 
For whom no hearts have pined ; 

We call our darlings back in vain, 
Still are we left behind 


Alone, 
Still are we left behind. 


0 ! dear ones, teach us so to run 
Our race, in sun and wind, 
That we may win where ye have won, 
Though we be left behind 
Awhile, 
Though we be left behind, 





HYMN TO THE SUN. 
From the Greek of Dionysius. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Mute be the skies and still, 
Silent each haunted hill 
And valley deep! 
Let earth and ocean’s breast, 
And all the breezes rest— 
Let every echo sleep! 


Unshorn his ringlets bright, 
He comes—the lord of light— 
Lord of the lyre, 
Morn lifts her lid of snow, 
Tinged with a rosy glow, 
To greet thee, glorious sire. 


Climbing, with winged feet 
Of fiery coursers fleet, 
Heaven’s arch profound, 
Far through the realms of air, 
From out thy sunny hair, 
Thou flittgest radiance round} 


Thine are the living streams 
Of bright immortal beams— 
The founts of day! 

Before thy path careers 
The chorus of the spheres, 
With wild rejoicing lay. 


The sad and silver moon 
Before thy gorgeous noon 
Slow gliding by. 
Joys in her placid soul 
To see around her roil 
Those armies of the sky. 
Graham’s Magazine. 


LUCK AND NO-LUCK. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE AUTHOR OF “LA PICCIOLA.” 


One evening towards the end of the year 1749 two carriages rattled 
noisily along the road leading from Paris to Versailles; the first was 
the public stage, carrying but a single passenger, M. Pigafet, a manof 
talent, but unknown to public report ; the second a brilliant equipage, 
drawn by a pair of spirited horses, rolled rapidly towards the residence 
of royalty, bearing the Count de M » renowned throughout Eu- 
rope for his genius, his opulence, and his singular adventures. His 
noble coursers were in the act of dashing past the miserable hacks of 
the stage-coach, when the two axles came in contact: the shock was 
so violent that the crazy stager, its conductor, its two horses and single 

assenger rolled pell-mell in the middle of the road. M. Pigafet, inthe 
all, sprained his right hand ; the Count, naturally kind and corteous, 
made a thousand apologies, and insisted upon his accepting a seat in his 
own carriage; the coachman was indemnitied for the misadventure, and 
upon their arrival at Versailles the Count sent for a surgeon, who ad- 
ministered to the necessities of M. Pigafet. 

This gentleman, touched with the attentions of his new host, and 
with the evident chagrin which he suffered at being the cause of his 
pears. ae wry endeavoured to restore his self-complacency, and as- 
sured him that the shock of the two vehicles ought not to be attributed 
to the epeed of the horses, or the carelessness of the driver, but rather 
to the tenacity of his, M. Pigafet’s, bad destiny, which through his 
whole career, had invariably supplied a stumbling-block near the goa!, 
& rock near the port. 

‘* My journey to Versailles,” said he, “ was destined to destroy or 








realise a hope long entertained; I was upon the point of success whenI | 
am overthrown and disabled in the public road ; itis what I might have | 
expected ; all is in order; and it is really too much honour for me to | 
see & noble Count among the causes of my thousand and one catastro- 
phes. Hitherto trifles have been my overthrow ; a bon-mot closed the 
doors of the Institute against me for ever; a paltry insect has hurled | 
me from a throne.” 

The curiosity of the Count was highly excited by these words; he 

rofessed much interest in the fate of the speaker, sought to dissuade 
him from drawing any sad presages from this last accident ; and prayed 
him to communicate at least a part of the surprising adventures of 
which he seemed to have been the victim. 

M. Pigafet complied with the request in the following words :— 

«‘T was born in Paris. My Father, a man of system, and possessed 
of a moderate fortune, having discovered in me some aptitude for study, 
provided me with a pretty liberal education, hoping that the practice 
of scientific pursuits would lead me to the choice of a profession in ac- 
cordance with my talents and inclination. 

“The progress of nations from barbarism to civilisation, and the 

uiding power of legislation throughout the whole process, struck my 
imagination with considerable force. I made choice of the law for a 
profession—studied with ardour and enthusiasm, and, passing my ex~ 
amination with éclat, became an advocate. 

**T had already acquired some reputation among my brethren when 
I was called into court to plead a cause, of the justice of which there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt. My antagonist, a man of the name 
of Bernard, an impostor, if ever there was one, veiling his ignorance 
and stupidity under a false air of modesty, blundered through an abo- 
minable speech which nobody could hear on account of his croaking 
voice, or would have understood had they heard it. So little attention 
was paid him that private conversation was audible through the court, 
and even on the tribunal itself. My turn came: I soon commanded 
the attention of the court and the commendation of the president ; but 
in the heat of argument a vehement gesture deranged my wig, and 
gave me an appearance so completely grotesque that an universal laugh 
resounded on all sides; the mirth was further increased by my awk- 
ward attempts to repair the mischief. I not only lost my cause, but 
whenever afterwards I reappeared at the bar the same laughter was 
ready for my reception so soon as I ascended the tribune. I hecame dis- 
gusted with the perversity of the public, and renounced a profession in 
which an equivocal gesture was deemed sufficient to compromise the 
rights of the widow and the orphan. 





** Having some acquaintance with the natural sciences, and an op- 
portunity offering for the study of medicine, I resolved to make that 
my future profession. Lagain studied with earnestness, and read with 
untiring industry. I made myself master of the writings of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and the other authors of note who flourished among the ancients, 
and compered them diligently with the theories and practice of the 
moderns. In due time I obtained my degree, and commenced practice. 
Conceiving that the system in vogue was capable of important improve- 
ments, I did not hesitate to adopt such as were dictated by reason and 
experience. I used active agents, and set my face against all nostrums. 
I denounced lotions and elixirs, and repadiated imaginary diseases. I 
attacked inflammation with water, diet, and depletion; and I had the 
hardihood to decry Peruvian bark, which was then in its apogee. I 
made a thousand enemies among the apothecaries, the wine-merchants, 
and my fellow-practitioners; but overjoyed at the success I obtained in 
several desperate cases, 1 boldly pursued my plan. 

**Called one day to a consultation with a new-made medicus, I re- 
cognised in him the ex-advocate Bernard, my old antagonist. He was 
again opposed to me as a doctor; hearing my opinion with regard to 
the treatment of the patient, he declared him a dead man if his life 
were confided to me. The sick man gave me his confidence, and profited 
by so doing, for his health was all but re established, when one day, 
while eating some grapes by my order, a single grain stuck in his 
throat, and excited such a fit of coughing that he was struck with ap- 
eplexy, and died upon the spot,* to the great joy of Bernard, who pub- 
lished his predictions everywhere, coupled with what he called the fa- 
tal consequences of my system. Ofcourse my reputation suffered, while 
his own increased. Clamours arose against me on every side; in vain 
I explained the circumstances; the public would not understand. To 
increase my misfortune, the ‘ Gil Blas’ of Le Sage now made its appear- 
ance in Paris ; all thought they recognised in me the Sangrado of the 
novel; the soubriquet was attached to my name, and at length ridicule 
completed that ruin which an untoward chance had begun. In France 
a nickname is more fatal than a vile action; a wound from the shafts 
of ridicule never heals, save in other climates and under other skies. — 
I turned all I was worth into cash, and, resolved to make my value 
known by my absence, I voluntarily exiled myself from my jeering 
country. 

**T now resolved to devote myself and my energies to the pursuits of 
commerce. With this view, after some delay, I established myself at 
the Antilles, whither I transported the productions of the French man. 
ufactories, and sent in return to my countrymen those of the Antilles. 
My commercial speculations succeeded beyond my expectations ; in a 
few years my funds, increased tenfold, enabled me, in the possession 
of an ample fortune, to re-visit my native land (which was still dear to 
my remembrance), with no further fear of the gibes and slanders of 
my ancient rivals. Hoping yet to increase my fortune, I expended 
nearly the whole of it in a rich cargo of stuffs then much in request at 
Paris, and stepping on board with the precious freight, enjoyed in an- 
ticipation a thousand projects of happiness. The voyage was prosper- 
ous; but on disembarking at the port, I found the whole of my mer- 
chandise eaten through and through by voracious worms that swarmed 
in every bale. I was ruined. The next day a new vessel, consigned by 
the identical Bernard, who was fated to pursue me at every turn, ar- 
rived, bearing the same stuffs: he had no competition to fear; and, for 
the third time, he profited by my disaster. 

‘*T was now in desperation; a Russian general,;who had been the 
companion of my voyage, advised me to travel for the distraction of wy 
thoughts, and proposed that I should accompany him to his own coun- 
try, ‘ where,’ sad he, ‘ considering your scientific knowledge, and the 
protection which our Government willingly accords to the French, you 
Will not fail of obtaining advantageous employment.” I accepted his 
proposal, and set out for St. Petersburgh, where I was soon in intimate 
relation with the most influential men at court. 

**] demanded a professorship; but all ideas were then running on a 
war with Sweden, and the reply was, ‘ We want soldiers, and not 

rofessors.’ I asked for a post in the judicature; but they returned 
or answer that they wanted soldiers and not judges. Nothing daunt- 
ed, I requested a place in the administration; and was told, for the 
third time, that they wanted soldiers and not secretaries. 

‘I returned to my friend the general, who engaged me as aide-de- 
camp, The war broke out. I had the good fortune to distinguish 
myself in several sharp actions, and was so happy as to save the life of 
Marshal Lascy in the affair of Wilmanstrand. In him I secured a pa 








tron, and began to encourage the hope of acquiring a military reputa- 
tion. I commanded the corps which was the first to force a landing 
in the isle of Aland, and, peace being concluded, the empress Eliza- 


‘beth condescended to write to me, informing me of her eperetetion, 
an. 


and announcing my nomination to the government of Astr 

«‘ Fortune appeared now to surround me with favourable auspices ; I 
desired nothing more than the honour of commanding in chief in an ac- 
tion sufficiently important to prove my capacity, to win myself a place 
among the illustrious warriors of the north. The occasion was not long 
in coming. The famous Kouli-Khan, the wey ty of the throne of Persia, 
then covered with his hordes the shores of the Caspian. A considera- 
ble body of independent Tartars, organised by him, menaced the banks 
of the Volga. I marched to meet them at the head of my veterans, the 
conquerors of Sweden, and reinforced by the brave Tartars of Circas- 
sia, who had implored the protection of Russia. Success was to ail ap- 
pearance certain; the Khan was far distant from the field, and I had 
for opponents, not soldiers, but brigands, without discipline, command- 
ed by chiefs without experience. Nevertheless, I took every Jue 
precaution, and employed all the resources of Russian tactics ; eo 
ed and fatigued the enemy by false marching and dispositions, and de- 
ceived them by false reports. I chose the most ote pe  pelawat 
attack, after having — an ambuscade upon their Ww was 
to make a diversion should they obtain any temporary success, or crush 
them in their retreat. 

‘* Would you believe it, my dear Count, I was beaten! In themiddle 
of the action, when the hostile battalions already staggered and pre- 
pared for flight, a north-east wind arose, and bore into our a 
cloud of dust so dense and tormenting that every eye was blinded, and 
we could not distinguish our allies from adversaries. Russians and 
Circassians went to loggerheads together ; the enemy, recalled to the 
combat by the advantage of their position, vanquished us without trou- 
ble, after having, heaven knows how! destroyed the ambuscade which 
I had laid so cunningly. Thus the hope of a great name, the favour of 
an empress, and the fruits of years of glory and peril, all were torn 
from my grasp by—dust. The dust outweighed the superiority of m 
troops, the wisdom of my measures, and the foresight I had displayed. 
But judge what was my horror and indignation when I learned that 
these miserable vagabonds, my conquerors, had been commanded d 
the action by that eternal Bernard, whom I ever encountered in the 
hour of mieboevans. I cannot explain to you by what chance he found 
himself in Asia, the chief of a horde of bandits ; indeed, I do not know. 
I had little leisure to think of him at such a moment; and enough to 
do te take care of myself. The government of Astrakan was lost to m- 
for ever; and fearing something worse than disgrace if I returned to 
St. Petersburgh, I abandoned the army and made the best of my way 
to France. 

“‘ Here I arrived just in time to attach myself to a colonial company, 
then organising for the purpose of exploring the coasts of Guinea from 
the river Volta to that of Jakkim, and soon found myself on board the 
first vessel which set sail on that expedition. 

** After having sojourned some time in the fertile country of Jonydah, 
perceiving that my companions, whom I had too favourably considered 
as so many modern Argonauts destined to carry the benefits of civilisa- 
tion to a barbarous people, confined their whole attention to the traffic 
in slaves, I resolved myself to endeavour to realise the honourable in- 
tentions which 1 had generously attributed to them. I traversed the 
territory of Ardra, and penetrated the region beyond. The first native 
African whom I discovered in this excursion fled at my approach, plainly 
terrified at my appearance; but they soon returned in greater numbers, 
and raising piercing cries, surrounded me on all sides, seized, and 
bound me with cords, and conducted me to the presence of their chief. 
I was in the kingdom of Dahomey, which had never before received the 
visit of a European. 

‘* The great Dahomey, king of the country, seemed himself almost 
frightened at my aspect; he recollected, however, as I afterwards un- 
derstood, that his grandfather, Trudo Audati, the Cid of this part of 
Africa, had often told him that men with white skins had fallen into 
his power in the course of his conquests. This idea re-assured him, 
and probably saved my life; though for a long time it was plain he re- 
garded me more asa demon thanaman. In a few months, thanks to 
the paucity of words and simplicity of construction of the jargon spoken 
by savages, I was in a condition to converse with him. Initiated by me 
into the mysteries of European civilisation, he accorded me his favour. 
A terrible malady from the fatal effects of which I saved him by cold 
water, diet, and depletion, strengthened his attachment. I became his 
intimate councillor, and hoped to be regarded one day as the beneficent 
legislator of a country by my means rescued from barbarism. This 
hope rewarded me for my past calamities, and I exerted every means in 
my power to abolish in Dahomey the bloody and atrocious superstitions 
that every where prevail in the African continent. 

The King, endowed with good faculties and an excellent dis ition, 
entered largely into my projects; but his preposterous faith in his 
fetishes opposed continual obstacles to my  eemnaowny views. I pre- 
vailed, nevertheless. The immolation of slaves upon the tombs of their 
masters, together with their most faithful wives, ceased under my ad- 
ministration ; human victims were no longer offered up to er 
of wood and stone; error and crime were no longer confounded by 
punishments disproportioned to the offence ; the armies were recruited 
without forcible abduction of the industrious population ; agriculture, 
formerly left to the sole care of the women, feeble and oppressed, became 
the occupation of the men, who ceased to consider the cultivation of the 
soil unworthy of their efforts, when they had once tasted the wealth and 
luxury with which nature rewarded their endeavours. 

« The best effects followed upon these changes; the King candidly 
attributed to me the unwonted prosperity and happiness of his subjects. 
He testified a wish to share with me the sovereign power; and a pro- 
position which he made to that effect before the Grand Council of the 
nation, was received with universal acclamations of joy. Nothi 
remained but to proceed with my installation. From time immem 
the consecration of the sovereigns of Dahomey has consisted in prome- 
nading them before the people and the army mounted upon a superb 
white elephant, one of the fetishes of the country, accompanied by the 
priests, who, judging according to the behaviour of the beast, prognos- 
ticate the splendour and duration of the rising reign. Let my fate be 
a warning to legislators! I had thought it right to respect the ancient 
prejudices of the people, and had erected my new code upon the basis 
of the old one, and just as I was on the point of reaping my reward, a 
paltry superstition overthrew the whole edifice. 

« An insondo, an insignificant insect about the size of an emmet, but 
the redoubtable enemy of the elephant, had insinuated itself into the 
trunk of the one which was to carry mein triumph. The animal, ir- 
ritated by its lively sting, showed at first certain marks of impatience, 
which excited the astonishment of the people; but an increase of tor- 
ment soon roused his fury to the most violent degree ; he bellowed forth 
horrible cries, reared and staggered with indescribable rage, and fiu- 
ished by dashing out his brains against a rock. The attendants with- 





* Aracreon died from the same cause. 


drew me from the danger, but a still greater peril awaited me. The 
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i t only unworthy of the throne, but of life; that 
ee ee at oe ate ves compromised ; and that my innovations 
had aroused the wrath of the dead hero, Trudo Audati, and the mortal 

! 
Orin be king loved me; he owed me his life ; but the death of his fetish 
alarmed his superstition. He hesitated some time ; but gratitude pre- 
vailed, and he commuted my punishment to exile, having first admin- 
istered a severe bastinado, as a salvo to his conscience. 

*<] learned afterwards that the people of Dahomey regretted my loss ; 
they even sent to the neighbouring kingdom of Jonydah to endeavour 
to recall me ; but I had quitted the coast of Guinea. Believing to re- 
place me by & man of the same colour, they made a proposal to a Euro- 
pean whom they accidentally encountered, which the stranger accepted ; 
the services which I had rendered were reckoned to him, and he reaped 
a harvest of riches and honours. Of course, the stranger was . 
Bernard! If I had loved revenge, I should have rejoiced at the ecci- 
dent which placed my ungrateful subjects in the power of an intriguing 

tor without capacity. 

ie Pst more shall I -_. my dear Count? I returned to France, and 
commenced author, hoping to find in the cultivation of letters that re- 
pose and consolation for which I had long sighed. Now, thought I, my 
business is with posterity only. My contemporaries soon undeceived 
me. An interesting work which I composed upon the manuers, cus- 
toms and policy of the barbarous states of Africa, was looked upon by 
the censor as a satire upon the several sovereignties of Europe; the 
publication was forbidden, and the author had a narrow escape from 
the Bastile. I now resolved to write for fame. Since I could not be 
renowned as a physician, a general, or a legislator, I hoped for a place 
among the poets of my country. [ brought forth a tragedy. At the 
cost of immense perseverance, and not a little expense, | succeeded in 
getting it upon the stage. At the third scene, ere the plot was yet de- 
veloped, a joker in the parterre put an end to my hopes by a facetious 

arody of one of my couplets, which set the house in a roar. It was 
Teesnsibte to proceed with the representation, and a ballet supplied the 
place of the remainder. , ; J 

‘At this period Bernard had returned te Paris, and lived in the 
quiet enjoyment of a high reputation as a warrior, legislator and philo- 
sophic travellez. ; 4 

** Wishing to repair, as far as possible, my theatrical disaster, I en- 
deavoured to assemble at my house, on a certain evening, a party of 
literary men who should hear and candidly judge the merits of my 
piece. Of course, on that identical night, Bernard gave a grand soirée, 
at which all the literati of any note found themselves engaged; the 
only auditors I could muster were a few ignorant young coxcombs, with 
@ sprinkling of the old roués of the Regency, who, by dint of grimacing, 
yawning and snoring, contrived to survive the lecture, the duration of 
which they avenged by ratifying the decree of the public, and unani- 
mously pronouncing the tragedy detestable. I resigned myself to the 
decree ; but my ambition was not yet extinct; and an epic poem was 
the fruit of my resignation. Not a bookseller could I find who was 
willing to publish it ; and all I got by my repeated solicitations to the 
tribe was the information from one of them that Bernard had been in- 
stalled as a member of the academy, having no other literary claim 
upon that illustrious society than a single quatrain upon a certain 
plump dame, whom Maria Theresa condescended to call her good friend 
and cousin.* After having exercised all these professions with some 
talent and unstained probity, I made the discovery that intriguing 
mediocrity stood the best chance of success. Had not a man of this 
stamp reaped the fruits of all my endeavours in three quarters of the 

lobe? 1 was now becoming old; I felt the need of a provision for the 
Sees I decided, not without pain, to follow the common route. I 
became a flatterer, and frequented the antechambers of the great; 1 
wrote memorials for them, and complimentary verses for their mis- 
tresses; I made myself friends among the journalists, the ministers, 
and even the chamberlains of the king ; in a word, I had found zealous 
protectors ; all the steps necessary to obtain the post which I solicited, 
were taken ; the road to promotion was open before me; it only remained 
that I should present my petition to the king. It appears to me per- 
fectly natural that the hand which should sign it is smitten with im- 
potence. I see my fate, and do not complain. The shock of our car- 
riages has without doubt overthrown all the result of my assiduities 
with the great and my compliments to the ladies. But, for this once, 
I bear no grudge to my vile destiny ; it would be too painful for me to 
reflect that the only condemnable action of my life should have resulted 
in success. There is no misfortune from which good may not ensue if 
we regard it aright. If my numberless catastrophes have injured my 
fortune and my reputation, fragile and perishable treasures, they 
have at least developed and enlarged the sphere of my intelligence, in 
constraining me to exercise my faculties in different ways and among 
different people ; they have taught me never to lavish my esteem or my 
disdain, without a profound knowledge of men and things, and not 
upon vain appearances; for there must exist in the world many men of 
merit and ability whom unfavourable circumstances or untoward events 
have thrown, as they have me, into the obscure ranks of the needy and 
the unknown. The éc/at of great titles and great reputations no longer 
deceives one who has so often experienced how trifling a thing may suf- 
fice to erect or destroy them. Did not the shape of Cleopatra’s nose, as 
Paseal observed, make the glory of Augustus, the ruin of Antony, 
and change the face of the world? Does not Duclos tell us that the 
vermin that infested the Roman conclave, by expediting the votes of the 
cardinals, have often defeated the grossest bribery and seduction, end 

laced on the papal throne those who would otherwise never have filled 

t? Achild playing with a pair of spectacle lenses gives rise to the 
discovery of myriads of new suns and systems. A falling apple de- 
monstrates to Newton the laws of the universe, and, further, reveals to 
him the extent of his mighty genius. A grain of sand in the glands of 
Cromwell changes the fate of England, and re-establishes the Stuarts 
upon the throne; a blow from a whip desposes James the Second ; and 
did not the absence of a comma decide the violent death of the prede- 
cessor of Edward the Third ? 

** As for me, who seem to have been cast upon the world to prove the 
influence that the most contemptible causes can exercise upon the 
destiny of man, a false gesture, a nick-name, the pip of a grape, a 
worm, the dust of the earth, an insect, a cessor of the press—have not 
these arrested my steps in the various roads that lead to wealth 
and honour? I might have been a fatalist, but that I abhor the doc- 
trine of fools. Wretched indeed is that folly which refuses to recog- 
nise infinite wisdom in things minute, the imperceptible machinery 
of a grand work. The harmo y of the universe is upheld by the power 
of apparent irregularities. I will not complain ; all is right; nothing 
is useless or contemptible. A single atom, like the cipher in arith- 
metic, may assume importance from its position; everything has its 
okay of action, and may become a léver in its turn ; everything has 

en coated to sustain the eternal reaction of good and evil, which 
alone gives motion and life to the world.” 

Here M. Pigafet concluded. The Count de M—— having listened 
with gravity to his long narration thus replied : 

** Your history has much interested me, and has surprised me far more 
than you can imagine. Your philosophy, nevertheless, my good friend, 
does not appear to have taught you that, though unmerited misfortune 
may overtake a man without disgracing him, yet the blind goddess 
often smiles upon men unworthy, perhaps, of her favours, but incap- 
able, also, of seeking them through the channels of baseness or intri- 
gue. J am Bernurd—that Bernard who profited by your disasters 
without having caused them ; who was sometimes your rival, but never 
your enemy ; who obtained a wide reputation without having sought 
it; who arrived at honours without ambition ; and who hus no cause 
to blush either for his own prosperity or your misfortune.” 

Here M. Pigafet made a sudden movement, as though he would in- 
terrupt the Count; but the latter imploring silence by a gesture, con- 
tinued thus: ‘I am going in my turn to make the recital of the prin- 
cipal events of my life; I shall be brief, my history being but the com- 
pletion of your own. 

“It is well to follow one’s natural vocation in the choice of a pro- 
fession ; but as I never had any particular vocation for one thing more 
than another, | complied with the desire of my father, and became an 
advocate to please him: but if I was without eloquence I was also 
es and I soon perceived that the talents of an orator had 
been denied me by nature. From thence arose that timidity, anxiety 
and a aang feebleness which struck youso much in my first plea. The 
accident to ycur wig caused me to take part in the general laugh. I was 
wrong, there can be no doubt; but one is not always master of one’s 
self, and your figure really was irresistibly comic. The unexpected 
success which I obtained upon that occasion did not. however, blind 
me to my defects; for, some days after, one of my uncles, a rich and 
fashionable physician, having proposed to make me bis legatee, with 
the proviso that I should put myself in a condition to inberit at once 








* Madame Pompadour. 








his fortune and his profession, I became a medical man to please my 
uncle as I had become an advocate to please my father. I knew just 
as much of curative science as it was necessary to know to assume the 
doctorial robe. I knew just what I had learned by books, nothing 
beyond; and all innovation appeared to me as sacrilege. Judge how 
indignant I felt at beholding you doing violence to the sacred routine! 
I launched my prediction of death like an anathema; the pip of the 
grape caused me to triumph. But even that gave me no relish for the 
calling; and my uncle dying just then, I inherited his fortune, abdi- 
cated his profession, and resolved to pass my life in the dolce far niente, 
the sole object of my lazy ambition. F 

“* My steward, who was well versed in commerce, prevailed upon me 
to invest a part of my funds in a particular article. I complied with 
his request, and had no cause to complain. The worm which destroyed 
your cargo contributed to the sale of mine. There being no question 
of complicity, I need say no more on this head. As the years rolled 
on I began to be tired of doing nothing, and resolved to travel for 
amusement. I had learnt from the marvellous accounts of the poets 
that the East was the Empire of roses and of beauty ; so being always 
an admirer of the flowers and beautiful faces, 1 set out for Persia, 
having re-read my poets and the Thousand-and-One Nights, that I 
might not be ignorant of the manners and customs of the country I was 
going to visit. 

‘*] saw there few roses, and not a single fair face ; but, on the con- 
trary, general misery, terror, and massacre. Kouli Khan, otherwise 
Nadir Shah, was then in the éc/at of his glory, and I was compelled to 
fly before his bands, which ravaged the country. I took refuge among 
the independent Tartars, who at first were going to cut off my nose 
and ears; but having found upon my left side a little mole, regarded 
by them as the certain pressage of fortune aud success, they changed 
their intention, and named me general-in-chief of the troops which 
were then assembling to second the efforts of the Nadir against 
Russia, 

‘* My dear Pigafet, you know as well as I how the affair proceeded ; 
but you do not know, that having nothing warlike in my composition, 
at the very commencement of the action I began to provide for my own 
safety, and put spurs to my horse in a contrary direction to the fray. 
A part of my troops, full of confidence in my mole, followed my move- 
ments, and entered with me a little wood of palms, where by the 
greatest chance, we came upon your superb ambuscade, who not being 
prepared to receive us, laid down their arms, at our unexpected appear- 
ance. A cloud of dust, which then arose, compelled us to retrace our 
steps. We found ‘your forces in the greatest disorder, and fighting 
against each other; quietly witnessing the contest for some time, we 
had no difficulty in putting you to the rout. I was led back in triumph 
by ay Tartars, who were enthusiastic in praise of my valour—and my 
mole. 

**T had a good share of the booty ; but tired of war, as I had been of 
doing nothing, I secretly quitted my brave Tartars, and returned to 
Europe. After a short period of relaxation, I had again need of ex- 
citement; and hardly knowing why, I joined thit colonial society whose 
projects so amazingly deceived you. This time I travelled in search 
neither of roses nor beauty, but of something more substantial, which 
we expected to find on the Guinea Coast. I voyaged to Africa as the 
principal director of the speculation. Our affairs were prosperous, 
and promised to be still more so; for we had certain information that 
immense mines of gold existed in the interior of the country. But the 
difficulty arose how to obtain a footing among those barbarous nations, 
who mostly had the reputation of cannibals. I was revolving this pos- 
sibility in my mind when I was suddenly accosted by the deputation 
from the Grand Dahomey, who upon inspecting the colour of my 
visage, proposed that I should return with them The descendant of 
Trudo Audati received me with the most lively demonstrations of joy 
and friendship; he offered to immolate a thousand slaves in token of 
his respect, and to give me six hundred black wives for my domestic 
felicity. I thanked him for his good intentions; told him that to spare 
life, not destroy it, would do me most honour; and assured him that 
he had far too great an opinion of my merits if he estimated my con- 
nubial establishment on so extensive a scale. He replied, with much 

oliteness, that my humanity and modesty pleased him; yet neverthe- 

ess, he had two thousand wives, and they gave him noconcern. He 
asked my name, and when he heard it I thought he would have pro- 
strated himself before me; for berr-nahr, as you know, in the lan- 
guage of the country signifies most divine. We became the best friends 
n the world. He loved you sincerely, and charged me to revise your 
code of laws, which had fallen into some discredit through the accident 
of the insondo. I had nothing to do but to alter the arrangement, and 
published them again under the new denomination of the Code Ber- 
nard, or berr-nahr, which gave entire satisfaction to the people, who 
conceived the best opinion of me. At length, having profited by my 
reputation to amass a very considerable amount of gold, which the 
king freely bestowed, I quitted Africa, escorted by the benedictions of 
the people, and overwhelmed with riches and honours—and returned 
to France. 

‘* Upon my return to Paris, I become the object of general curiosity. 
I was the modern Cicero and Hippocrates, the hero of the Volga, and 
the Lycurgus of Africa, because—my fortune was known to be im- 
mense. My vanity was soothed with the incense of flattery ; my genius 
and talents were on every lip: and patrons abounded because I stood 
in no need of any. My friends persuaded me that the ex-King of 
Dahomey should at least be a Count of France, and to please them I 
gave soirees and suppers, at which all the world attended. They fur- 
ther insisted that a man of my vast genius ought to become a member 
of the Academy; and upon the strengh of a single quatrain, which I 
had made, heaven knows how, upon the Marchioness de Pompadour, 1 
was received into the academy. 

“You see, my dear sir, how, without intrigue, without cabal, led 
on step by step, by fortune or chance, impelled by the secondary 
causes which created your calamities, seconded by my mole, my name, 
the colour of my skin, my soirées, and my suppers, I have honestly 
arrived at such a state of prosperity ; always at your heels, to collect 
the spoils of your shipwreck, and always inclined nevertheless to suc- 
cour and console you had I been aware of your existence and your 
misfortunes. You were racing in pursuit of wealth and reputation, 
which were both running after me; let us hope that henceforth their 
favours will be more equally bestowed, and, that far from injuring 
you, I may be present at the goal of your desires to remove the stumb- 
ling-block from your path—at the port, to warn you from the rock.” 

The speakers embraced each other warmly, as if to reconcile their 
contrary destinies ; and M. Pigafet felt ashamed of the unjust opinion 
he had formed of a man so polite and sympathising as the Count. 

, a what motive brought you to Versailles? at length said his new 
riend. 

‘I have the promise of the minister,” replied M. Pigafet, ‘* for the 
appointment of counsellor of state, now vacant.” 

At these words Bernard started. ‘ The appointment of counsellor 


of state!” cried he, “why, it was given to me this morning by the 
minister himself!” 


M- Pigafet replied coolly, ‘I ought to have expected it; it is quite 
according to rule.” 


>_—. 


A CUP OF COFFEE. 


‘* Racine” writes lively Madame de Sevigné to Madame de Grignan 
—as lively, perchance, though less known—*t passera comme le café.” 
It is somewhat difficult to find a satisfactory equivalent for this verb 
passer, albeit its literal translation into English is easy. Things in 
England go in and out of fashion ; dogs have their day, and actors strut 
and fret their hour here; but it is the especial privilege of things 
French—costumes, governments, literary and artistic celebrities—to 
pass, to pass clean away, out of sight, out of mind ; to sink down below 
the very lowest Nathaniel, to stick in the mud at the bottom of Lethe 
till they are devoured by the fishes of forgetfulness. So prophesied the 
sparkling letter- writer of the Grand Siécle ; and, curiously, with all 
her wit, the lively Mad. de Sevigné has been, and is in greater danger 
of passing than either coffee or Racine. The Cid, the Andromaque, of 
the meek and tender dramatist yet keep high state on the time-honoured 
boards of the Comédie Frangaise; and although there is a little too 
much powder and whalebone, and Louis Quatorze pomp and vanity 
about them, it will be long, I hope, ere we cease to weep at and to ap- 
plaud the genius of Racine. As for coffee, the revenue returns, the 
bills, advertisements, and pictorial vans of that enterprising tradesman, 
who has somehow mixed up St. Paul’s Cathedral with the coffee ques- 
tion, and the extraordinary number of establishments to which I am 
indebted for the title to this paper, show that coffee, at any rate, is in 
no danger of passing away. It is strong, lusty, and well to do just 
now, @ little put upon and maligned by chicory and roasted corn, but 
still thriving and full of promise. 

It is puzzling to know how people could have managed in the days 
when there was neither tea nor coffee. How could they breakfast ? 





How could clerks and workmen come home to their tea, when there 
was no tea for them to come to? What did the old maids and dowagerg 
talk scandal over? But as the discussion of this question would lead 
us into all sorts of by-roads of speculation respecting what people eat 
when there were no potatoes, what they smoked before the discovery of 
Virginia, how gentlemen could have existed fifty years ago without 
soda- water, express trains, and Bell’s Life in London, and ladieg- 
without eau de cologne, Berlin wool, or crenoline, I must be content to 
assume that mankind, not yet acquainted with the blessings of coffee or 
coffee-shops, were contented to do what the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man are proverbially reported to do, not as they would, but as they 
could. 

Does any one know for a certainty who first discovered coffee, or first 
found out the means of converting it into the beverage we drink? The 
question has always been a vexed one; and whole libraries of abusive 
erudition have been written on it. Cgsar, with all the swnmda dili- 
gentiad with which he entered Gaul, did not bring coffee with him; nor 
did it come over to England with the Conqueror, with whom so many 
nice little agents of civilization, including primogeniture, mortmain, 
the game-laws, and law French came over. The origin of coffee as a 
beverage is enveloped in a fog of amazing thickness. Some sages have 
declared that the \Vepenties, of which Homer speaks in the [liad and 
which Heleu served to Telemachus, was coffee. Not quite so unrea- 
sonable is the supposition that the Aali, mentioned in Scripture, of 
which Abigail offered five measures to the warriors who accompanied 
King David, was identical with the kawa, kapu, or cavé, afterwards 
known to the Orientals, and familiar to us as coffee. The rabbis, how- 
ever, declare the kali to have been burnt barley, which assertion would 
seem at first to be fatal to the pretensions of coffee; but, considering 
how much of the coffee of the present day is burnt beans, the rabbis 
may not have been so far wrong after all. According to the Mahometan 
traditions, coffee was revealed to Mahomet by the angel Gabriel: but, 
if we are to believe Ahmet Effendi, whose antecedents do not give me 
any reason to think him so prodigious a liar as Mahomet, it was not 
till the thirteenth century, and by a dervish of the order of Schazilys, 
(whatever that may be,) that the coffee-tree was discovered or its pro- 
perties made known. Brillat Savarin attributes the discovery of the 
coffee-berry to an Arabian farmer, in the seventh century, who re- 
marked that his cattle were always more lively and excited after they 
had been browsing on a certain shrub; and his solution of the question 
has been the generally received one in our modern cyclopmdias, trea- 
suries of information, and ‘‘ guides to knowledge.” With all due res- 
pect, however, for the undoubted authority of the author of the Physio- 
logie du Gout, I cannot accord to his coffee theory any greater degree 
of credence than to Charles Lamb’s account of the Origin of Roast Pig. 
Be it as it may, coffee must have been discovered, and the decoction 
therefrom invented, at some time and by some one. It is not impossi- 
ble that the Chinese will one day claim the honour of the discovery, 
together with that of gunpowder and the printing press: meanwhile, 
we wilicontinue to drink coffee and be thankful. 

Of the history of coffee and coffee-shops I am enabled to speak with 
somewhat more certainty. The Mufti Djemel-Eddin, surnamed Dhabani, 
brought it from Persia to Aden in the straits of Babelmandel, and not 
far from Mocha He performed that curious chronological operation 
known as “ flourishing” towards the latter part of the fifteenth century ; 
and in 1517 coffee had found its way from Arabia to Egypt, and from 
thence, after the conquest of that country by Sultan Selim, to Con- 
stantinople At the end of the sixteenth century one Doctor Rauwolf, 
a German botanist, mentioned coffee as a plant he had met with in his 
travels in Asia; and in 1592, Prosper Alpini, a Venetian pbysician, in 
a treatise ‘* De plantis Egypti,” gives a description of the coffee tree, 
known in Egypt under the names of boum, boun, or ban. 

Coffee entered Europe by Italy (probably by Venice) in 1645, and in 
1652 the first coffee-house was established in London by a Greek, and 
in the neighbourhood of Cornhill. Mr. Peter Cunningham would 
doubtless be able to tell with delightful minuteness the pedigrees and 
histories of the first coffee-house keepers; but necessarily limited as I 
am as regards space, I can but briefly glance at these fathers of the 
trade. It was long ere the beverage they sold was brought within the 
means of the humble or even of the middle classes of the population. 
Coffee was for very many years essentially a luxury, just as tea is now 
in France. This latter beverage, so common with us as to be almost a 
necessary of life, is yet looked upon as something curiously and won- 
dgrfully fashioned by our neighbours d’outremanche. They serve tea 
with great solemnity, and disguise it with rum and cognac, after the 
manner of luxurious washerwomen ; and to show how little tea, as re- 
ceived by us, is understood by the masses abroad, I need but refer to 
the famous history of the tea-party given by Madame Gibou to Madame 
Pochet, where tea was made in @ saucepan, was seasoned with salt, 
vinegar, and spice, and finally, with a petit bout de chandelle or candle 
end! 

I don’t think that the sour Puritans who ruled the roast in England 
when coffee-houses were first established, could have been great ad- 
mirers or partakers of the fragrant berry. I do not find it on record 
that either Praise God Barebones or Nahum Poundtext eschewed the 
black-jack and brown ale, or, at need, a sly flask of strong waters. I 
fancy that the buff-coated Puritans and Independents must have found 
coffee at best but a weak and unsatisfactory beverage. Among the 
commonalty, moreover, there was an inveterate prejudice in favour of 
‘* jolly good ale and old” for breakfast; and I do not wonder that coffee 
was slow in progressing in popular favour. It was of foreign origin, 
certainly, and had consequently some undeniable claims to the patron- 
age of English gentility, but it was not French (coffee was not intro- 
duced in Paris till 1669,) which was a fatal drawback, and caused it to 
be branded as “ outlandish.” Some stout old true blue Protestant held 
it to be papistical. : 

So coffee-shops vegetated modestly in out-of-the-way city alleys, till 
in 1660 King Charles the Second, that most worthless of good fellows, 
came back from his travels with a swarm of good fellows as worthless 
as himself behind him, to enjoy his own (and a little of other people’s) 
again. Coffee became fashionable. Charles had become acquainted 
with its merits in Holland, for the Dutch were already great coffee- 
drinkers; the courtiers were glad to do as the king did, and the mid- 
dle classes too happy to imitate their dear patrons and debtors, the 
courtiers. Coffee-houses multiplied. If the old City alleys and narrow 
lanes, and notably in the purlieus of the Exchange ; round about White- 
hail, Charing Cross, and Covent Garden, scores of coffee- houses arose. 
Merchants began to discuss their affairs, ship captains to settle freight 
and passage, literary men to abuse each other, and spangled cavaliers 
to criticise the ancles of /a bel/e Stuart and the last lampoon of my 
Lord Rochester, over coffee. But it was yet an exotic, @ luxury, 
foreign, fashionable, and slightly cutlandish. Taverns began to call 
themselves coffee-houses for the look of the thing; but the customers 
consumed far more beer, wine, and strong waters, than coffee. Such 
merry bloods as Sir Charles Sedley, as the accomplished Chevalier de 
Grammont, as the exemplary Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, required ra- 
ther stronger stimulants than pure Mocha or full flavoured Ceylon, 
after a night spent at tric-trac; and, though there were coffee-houses 
in Alsatia, the gentlemen adventurers who resorted to them were greater 
patrons of Geneva and aqua vite, than of the infusion of which I am 
writing. With coffee alone they would have been ill fortified to sally 
forth to remove goods, or slit obnoxious gentlemen’s noses in town or 
country, to beat the City watch, or batoon impertinent poets. Little 
coffee, though within a coffee-shop’s walls, could Doctor Oates, or 
Captain Dangerfield, or Master Bedloe, have imbibed, when they sat 
down to concoct those gigantic lies which have come down to posterity 
in the pages of history, and on the stones of the Monument. Stronger 
stuff than coffee must those bold Jesuits have swallowed; who, in 
darkling coffee- houses met, or are said to have met, to settle how Charles 
Stuart should be dispatched with a silver bullet, and how ‘‘ James” 
(the Duke of York) *‘ must go to pot, too.” When‘ Citt and Bumpkin” 
met—as I find circumstantially recounted in a pamphlet of the period, 
in a coffee-house—it was over a “ pott of ale,” and not over coffee, that 
they had that notable discourse “ on matters of religion and govern- 
ment,” in which the king was clearly shown by “‘ Citt” to be the prime 
mover in the plot against his own life, and Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
was declared by ‘‘ Bumpkin” to have murdered himself for the greater 
glory of the Protestant establishment And, king of coffee house fre- 
quenters as was glorious John Dryden, pillar as he was of City and 
West End coffee-rooms, some little stronger tipple he took, I trow, than 
coffee, when putting all those brave though slightly bombastic words 
into the mouths of his heroes and heroines, when panegyrising Milton, 
or demolishing Elkanah Settle. Natheless, did coffee and coff. e-shops 
flourish in King Charles’s wicked days. In fair little cups of tender, 
golden-edged biscuit porcelain, it disputed with its obese, oleaginous 
rival chocolate the privilege of moistening the ruby lips of all the 
naughty beautiful dames who yet smile from Lely’s canvasses 10 — 
bed-chamber in Hampton Court. I warrant that the Duchess Z 
Cleveland was sipping coffee, when she rated Clarendon ; aye, and oe : 
she broke her coffee-cup, too, when toall her abuse, the grim Chancellor 
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answered but these words, ‘‘ Woman, you will one day become old.” 
Pepys, I am of opinion, was no great coffee-drinker. He drank wine, 
and thought wine. ‘ Jolly good ale,” too, (in moderation) was more 
in stout Andrew Marvell's way, than coffee; but Evelyn—who cannot 
fancy that pearl of English gentlemen quietly, complacently sippin 
his coffee, and inhaling its fragrant aroma amid the green leaves an 
old armour of Says Court, amid good books and placid thoughts, and 
the proof-sheets of the “Sylva Sylvarum?” And who of those whose 
privilege it is to live in the memories of the past, and, like the Russian 
peasant, look upon their every-day existence, where they are hungry 
and thirsty, and naked, and oppressed, but as an evil dream; who of 
these cannot fancy the coffee-cup soothing the momentary gloominess 
and acerbity of the blind old man who had Homer’s majesty and Virgil’s 
elegance; who cannot place a modest brew of coffee in an antique silver 
flagon beside the rules and compasses and tracing- papers of Christopher 
Wren; or, ina humbler vessel, beside the flowers and foliage before 
which Grinling Gibbons is studying new combinations for his marvellous 
carvings ! 

Some writers have ascribed the introduction of coffee into France to 
Madame, the ill-fated daughter of Henrietta Maria, and wife of the 
Duke of Orleans. She is stated to have made the decoction fashionable 
on her return from a visit paid to her brother Charles in England 
Poor young Princess! She had better have drunk coffe than that fatal 
glass of chicory water, from the effects of which she died two days 
afterwards. The first public mention I find made of coffee in France is 
in the Gazette of 1669, in which; under the date of November sixteenth, 
I read that the Marquis de Lyonne, Minister of Foreign A ffuirs, having 

iven an entertainment to Soliman Aga at Suresne, partook of cavé. 

fhe price of coffee was then forty écus or nearly two pounds ten ster- 
ling, the pound. It burst into vogue immediately, as things foreign 
and inordinately expensive do in most countries ; but in France ex 
travagance and profusion have handmaids called Art, and Taste, and 
Elegance ; and, close on the heels of coffee followed palaces for its con- 
sumption, called cafés, and coffee services from the porcelain manufac- 
tories at Sévres. 

Up to this time, café a ’eau—plain coffee infused in boiling water— 
was the only preparation of the berry known. I have listened in vain 
for the sound of that trumpet which should declare the fame of the 
aage who devised lump sugar or sugar-candy for coffee. The discoverer 
of café au lait—of milk-diluted coffee -was M. de Nieukhof, Dutch 
Ambassador in China. Envious men denied him, however, the entire 
merit of the lacteal invention, and insinuated that he was but a trans- 
lator, and that milk-coffee must have been previously known to the 
Celestials at Canton, or to the Portuguese at Macao. Honour how- 
ever, to M. de Nieukhof. The Dutch had ever been ardent admirers 
and zealous cultivators of coffee. In 1710 they transferred it from 
Mocha to Java, where coffee | power no multiplied exceedingly and 
with great success. They had previously essayed coffee planting at 
Amsterdam, where I need scarcely say the experiment was an egregi- 
ous failure. 

The astuteness and fastidiousness of subsequent generations added 
cognac and other liqueurs as zests to coffee; and some slight little public 
memorial—such as a statue, a fountain, or a pump—is certainly due to 
that philosopher who discovered the compound of burnt coffee and alco- 
hol, known as “gloria.” It has been reserved for this age, however, in 

an almost depravity of improvement to give us cakes, and even ices 
flavoured with coffee. What will people do with it next? Will they 
make prayer- books and pocket-handkerchiefs of it as they have done 
of gutta percha; or Napier’s bones and portable a b c’s as they do now, 
in Paris, of chocolate ? 

Hie we back to England. In the days of William the Dutchman, of 
the good Queen Anne, of George the lover of bad oysters and worse 
characters, coffee and coffee-houses reached their apogee, to undergo, 
however, in the two subsequent reigns, a temporary decadence. From 
1690 to 1730, the age was essentially a coffee drinking and coffee- house 
frequenting one. We cannot open the pleasant pages of Swift’s Journal 
to Stella; we cannot skim through the brilliantly bitter lines of Pope ; 
or peep cusorily (very cursorily) at the lucubrations of Mr. Ned Ward; 
or plod through the London Gazette or Daily Courant, or even yawn 
through the columns of eccentric morality of wrongheaded old Jeremy 
Collier, without finding scores of references to coffee and coffee- houses. 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, and Mrs. Centlivre, abound with allu- 
sions to coffee-house life. In the scenes of that great human comedy 
of which William Hogarth was the worthy exponent, the coffee-pot and 
coffee-cup hold no insignificant place. Nought but coffee could fill that 
delicate little vase which the inimitable black boy hands to the fine 
lady in the second scene of the Marriage 4 la mode; and nought but 
coffee titillates the delicate nerves of that as inimitable beau, with his 
hair in pz pers, who, in the same picture, holds his cup with an wir of 
mincing, finicking affectation infinitely truthful. There is coffee on 
the alderman’s table as well as ale; coffee, as well as the hot kettle, 
and another black boy, in the second tableu of the Harlot’s Progress ; 
and, believe me, it was for the purpose of diluting his coffee, and not his 
tea, that the distressed poet contracted that enormous score for milk for 
which he is so ruthlessly dunned by the Welchwoman in his poor garrett, 
where his pretty wife sits patiently mending her husband’s clothes. 
How I love that picture of the Distressed Poet, and how my heart warms 
towards the honest Englishman who painted it. There is a whole life 
history of patient love and truth and untiring constancy ; of the smile- 
always ready to meet the frown of disappointment and vexation; of the 
hand always stretched out to smooth the care- wrinkled brow ; of sure, 
cheerful, household virtues in that one figure of the plain young woman 
darning the poet’s netherlings. I am sure Fielding had the picture in 
his eye when he wrote Amelia ;I am equally certain Mr. Elmore had 
a kindly remembrance of it when he painted the Invention of the Stock- 
ing-loom. 

The coffee-houses of the Anninan and Georgian eras are household 
words with us. Will’s and Button’s, and Betty’s and Don Salteros and 
Tom Kings are familiar spirits, calling up recollections as familiar. 
They call up John Dryden—enthroned in the memorable arm-chair 
from which no man dared to dream of ousting him—talking criticism 
ex cathedrd, and electrifying young gentleman from thecountry. They 
call up old, garrulous, coarse Tom Durfey, wondering whether he is 
fifty year in advance of the world, or the world fifty years in advance 
ofhim. They call up Mr. Dennis hanging up a birch-rod by the side 
of the fire-place, with which he threatens to whip Mr. Pope; Steele 
writing charming billets to his wife between his coffee and his wine ; 
Addison, silent and bashful at first, like his own Spectator ; but, warm- 
ing when he has had, alas! a little more wine than is good for him, be- 
coming voluble with discourse good for others. What though a little 
more wine may have been consumed in those old time coffee-houses then 
the legitimate infusion of Mocha, they were true coffee-houses, and 
we shall never see their like again. 

From the commencement of the reign of George the Second till very 
nearly the termination of that of George the Third, coffee-houses were 
coffee-houses only in name. The roystering dens where Richard Say- 
age swindled waiters, and opened subscriptions for his own relief, and 

inked his friends : where, with inked ruffles, and flushed face, and 

isordered wig, Harry Fielding sat down to pen articles for the Covent 
Garden Journal—were taverns, unadulterated taverns. Lieutenant 
Lismahago may have occasionally dropped in to take a “ bowl” of cof- 
fee; Ferdinand Count Fathom might rarely have cooled his fevered 
blood with a cup of the aromatic article; Squire Western may, from 
time to time, have left his snuff-box in a coffee-house, and sent his 
chaplain to fetch it, as it is on history that he did at the Hercules’ 
Pillare; but strong liquor was the staple commodity vended. They 
were as much coffee- houses—those go called cafes of a hundred or eighty 
years ago—as the coffee-rooms of our present public-houses are really 
rooms for the consumption of coffee. 

Although not banished, but fallen into desuetude in housesof public 
entertainment in England, coffee found refuge and comfort in France. 
The cafés of the Palais Royal had, before the fall of the French mon- 
archy. achieved an European reputation. It was to the Cafe de Cantal 
‘that Piron and Crebillon the younger resorted, to crack questionable 
jokes and to concoct libellous epigrams. In a corner of the Cafe Pre- 
aie a po Roar a of encyclopedists (who knew almost every- 

‘ \ in nothin igi 

lth—elbh eonnaiirenn. g) to sneer away religion, and to crush 

_ Were I to discuss, to describe, or even cursorily to touch on the go- 
cial characteristics of any one of the numerons classes of Continental 
coffee houses, I should require a book, rather than half-a-dozen col. 
umns. The subject is one s0 cosmopolitan, so intimately bound up 
with the progress of civilisation ; that while ostensibly penning @ paper 
on coffee-shops, I should be in reality writing a history of the manners, 
customs and social peculiarities of the peoples who were coffee-drink- 
ers. So, seductive as are the temptations of Continental coffee-shops, I 
will not venture to touch upon them now. I will reserve for a more 
convenient opportunity the brilliant Parisian cafés, and the considera- 
tion of the influence they have had upon the progress of the decorative 
arts in France; I will reserve the coffee-houses of Germany where 





pipes and dominoes are the rule, and clean coffee~cups and clean waiters 
the exception ; the cafés of Venice and Milan; the cafés and cafejis of 
Stamboul and Smyrna; the coffee: houses where there are concerts; 
where there are dramatic performances ; where there are orchestras 
recruited by blind men; where there are dances and orgies, and feasts 
of cucumbers and hard eggs, as on the Port at Antwerp; where circu- 
late massive white tureens of coffee considerably modified, or aggrava- 
ted by schnaps, as gt the great pilots’ coffee-house, the ** Koning 
Leopold” at Ostend. — F 

Of the present state and position of coffee-shops in one country, I 
feel myself called upon, however, briefly to treat. The coffee-houses 
of London have, within the last thirty years, done, tomy mind, so much 
good ; have worked such important results, and offer so many curious 
questions for solution both social and commercial, that I should be 
unjust were I to pass them over, I mean the genuine, orthodox, 
London coffee-houses—coffee shops, if you will ; where coffee is dispen- 
sed to the million at varying rates of one penny, three half-pence, and 
twopence per cup ; where eggs, bread and butter, bacon, and similar 
refreshments, are provided at moderate rates; but where no ardeat 
spirits or fermented liquors of any kind are either demanded by the 
customers, or conceded by the proprietors; where—in lieu of the 
glasses that were wont to circle round the board, and the good com- 
pany that was wont to fall underneath in the old fashioned coffee- 
houses—there is provided for the serious, well.conducted frequenters, 
a feast of newspapers and a flow of cheap periodicals. You and I can 
remember when such coffee-houses were not. If, in the old time, we 
wanted a cup, @ dish or a bowl of coffee, we were compelled to go to 
the coffee room of an hotel for it; provided always that we did not care 
to consume it at home. And coffee at home, even, was, in those days, 
not by any means a faultless compound. Our aunts aud mothers and 
sisters were blindly attached to certain gg mares and superstitions 
respecting the fining of clearinggof coffee. Noxiousjcompositions such 
as dried fish-skins, egg shells, what ought to have been isinglass (but 
was fish bones boiled to a jelly), together with red hot coals, were 
thrown into the unresisting coffee pot to facilitate the fining operation. 
Certain strange and fetish rites were also performed with the same 
view, by knocking the coffee pot a cabalistic number of times on the 
hob, and chucking it up in mid air till the hot liquid within became a 
confused mass of grouts and conflicting flavours. Coffee~houses have 
effected a great reform in this respect, and have driven away many 
baneful though time-honoured superstitions. : : 

There is scarcely a street in London—certainly it would be difficult 
to find three together, unprovided with a coffee-shop. The types do not 
vary much. Where men go simply for smusement or dissipation, they 
will naturally congregate in classes ; the beggar will go to the beggar’s 

ublic- house, and the thief to the thieves’ theatre. But a coffee-house 
is neutral ground. There are in every coffee-shop whig, and tory, 
and radical publications, and whigs, tories and radicals assembled 
harmoniously to read them ; for the readers are as mute as the papers. 

Something like uniformity, almost amounting to monotony, prevails 
in the majority of London coffee-shops. The ornamental is generaly 
sacrificed to the useful. A plain room, divided into plain stalls by var- 
nished partitions, and fitted with plain Pembroke tables, papers, peri 
odicals, and magarines, not quite guiltless of coffee stains and bread- 
and-butter spots, a neat waitress, economical of speech, and who is for 
ever ringing the changes between two refrains of ‘‘ coffee and slice,” 
and ‘‘ tea and a hegg,”—are common to all coffee-houses. There is more 
deal in some, more mahogany in others; there are aristocratic coffee- 
houses, where they serve you silver salt castors with your muffins, and 
silver cream jugs with your coffee; there are low—very low—coffee- 
shops, where there is sand on the floor, and an ill odour prevading the 
place “ generally all over.” Yet, in all these coffee-houses, high or 
low, aristocratic or humble, clean or dirty, deal or mahogany furnished, 
night or day, I can sit for hours and wonder. I ponder on the evidence 
of Mr. Pamphilon before the coffee committee of the House of Commons, 
not twenty years ago; and, reading that, and reading the excise returns, 
how I wonder! [I wonder when I see these strong bands of honest 
working-men ; of swart artizans; of burly coalheavers and grimy 
ballast porters ; who are content to come straight from the factory, the 
anvil, or the wharf to the coffee-shop ; who can bid the shining river 
of beer flow on unheeded, and content themselves with the moderate 
evening’s amusement to be found in cheap periodicals. And, forced as 
I am sometimes to admit the presence in my coffee-cup of some other 
ingredients besides coffee, sach as chicory, burnt beans, pounded bones, 
calcined clover, or such trifling little strangers—I wonder still at the 
immense good and penny cup of coffee (as it should be), but still the 
cup, coffee or not coffee has worked in this huge London. Whatever it 
be, they drink it, and it does not make them drunk ; and drinking, they 
read; and reading, they learn to think, and to wash, and to teach their 
little children to read, and to think, and to wash, too. I doubt if a 
murder were ever planned in a coffee shop.—Household Words. 





THE SANCTUARY. 


The broad bright moon was looking down upon the nearly perfect 
reflection of herself in the stagnant canal which partly belts the old 
city of Bruges, then younger than it is now by four centuries. The 
town gates were closed, and the heavy tramp of the city guard, as they 
shouldered their halberds and changed watch, were the only sounds 
heard. The day had been unusually busy, and the night seemed un- 
usually still. The Armourers’ Guild had a special high mass performed 
that morning, it being the festival of its patron saint, Barbara; and 
several new members had been admitted, and two of the younger ones, 
who formed part of the procession during the day, were returning ra- 
ther late from the tavern of the Three Spurs, somewhat heavily elated 
by the beer-soup in which they had freely indulged. They walked 
along the canal basin unchallenged by the city-watch, who knew them. 

‘* Dost see that, brother Peter ?” said one, suddenly stopping under 
avery tall, projecting house, in the topmost attic of which a glimmer- 
ing light feebly mirrored itself in the eep water below. ‘* The fellow 
is at his vile work again. Blessed saints! he thought all the good citi- 
zens of Bruges were in their beds, and he could work his foul sorceries 
without fear of discovery. Whatsay you, brother? Shall we up to 
his den and have him before our syndic ere dawn ?” 

‘*Tt would serve him right, and cure him of his devil-watches,” re- 
turned the other ; ‘‘ but I feel more inclined for bed than for a wizard- 
hunt to-night, but we will certainly inform our worthy master, Michael 
Munterhagen, to-morrow, of what we have seen, and our sorcerer up 
there shall answer for it to the Council of Bruges, as sure as holy Saint 
Barbara is our patroness !’’ 

** Nay, Brother Peter,” continued his more resolute companion, “I 
like not these vile practices should escape even so long. You know 
our chief syndic, Philip Vandermeulen, and Johan Neubold, and Jac- 
ques Berghem, and others of our town-council, have long had their eyes 
upon him, and I heard young Manuel d’Escharpes say yesterday,” here 
he sunk his voice into a whisper, ‘‘ that the Holy Office is going to send 
a commission to inquire into his proceedings; for they fully believe he 
is an agent of the heretics—holy Virgin defend us!—and our master, 
Michael Munterhagen, says there is not a man amongst the people who 
does not believe yon fellow a sorcerer, and would tear him in pieces if 
he did not keep out of the way all day; and we know that he has never 
set foot within a church since he has been in our city. Heretic, con- 
spirator and sorcerer, he must be, and | see not why he should escape 
justice so long.” 

The speaker had fixed his eyes on the small light at the window du- 
ring his harangue, and continued walking backwards to get a better 
view of what was passing within the chamber. 

«* Blessed Saint Barbara!” oried he, throwing up his hands, ‘I see 
the wizard himself with a—” 

The rest of the sentence was cut short by a heavy plunge into the 
canal, just as the light in the room was extinguished. The young ar- 
mourer, in his honest indignation against the wizard, and it might be 
partly with the help of the beer-soup, had over-balanced himself, and 
fallen like a log into the water. His helpless companion called loudly 
to the city-guard; but heavy men in heavy armour cannot be fleet of 
foot, and thick mud at the bottom of a stagnant canal is difficult to get 
out of, and strong malt liquor will neither help a man’s limbs nor brai»s 
in any emergency; so any impartial person might account for the un- 
timely death of Matthias Vanderhyde, the zealous denouncer of the 
invisible sorcerer, without implicating the latter’s necromantic spells 
in the catastrophe. 

Not thus judged, however, the people of Bruges in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when, on the following morning, Peter Neubuggen’s story was 
known, and especially that part of it which told of the simultaneous 
extinction of the light with poor Matthias’s fall into the water; and as 
the tale went on, not only was the light extinguished, but the sorcerer 
was seen to make sundry strange passes in the air, and heard, even at 
the distance of ten storeys, to utter strange words in astrange language. 
Had a hundred persons been in the room to hear and see it, the evi- 
dence could not have been more conclusive for the good people of Bru- 
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ges; and the mysterious occupant of the top attic in the tall house 
overlooking the canal, commonly called *‘ Jacques the Sorcerer,” was 
prejudged, amongst his numberless other crimes, as guilty of the death 
of the young armourer. Matthias Vanderhyde. Long before noon 
was the tall house besieged by a vast mob, all eager to avenge the young 
man’s fate. Not only the members of his own, but many artizans from 
the other guilds, in theircaps and leathern doublets, making the streets 
re-echo with their heavy tread—boys, and women with ba ies in their 
arms—all crowded to the scene of the last night’s catastrophe, kicking, 
shouting, and clamouring for admittance into the house, the lower part 
of which was occupied by the family of a dyer, and the two next “~ 
by that of a carver in wood, whose skill was well known both in the 
Town-hall and the Church of St. Ann. But none of the services ren- 
dered by these craftsmen to the public could prevent that enraged body 
violating the sanctity of their respective dwellings, in its virtuous 
wrath againet the murdering wizard; and the dyer was fain to thrust 
out a purple hand to save his front door from speedy destruction, whilst 
the wood-carver hastily secured an angel and Virgin-mother from un- 
intentional iconoclasm as the crowd rushed, crushed, tramped, hustled 
and shouted, armed with heavy sticks and stones, across his landing 
up-stairs to the door of the doomed sorcerer. The frail plank soom 
yielded to a heavy blow dealt by the leader of the mob, Conrad Van- 
derhyde, brother of the deceased Matthias, and a member of the Brew- 
er’s Guild, who had knocked aside Peter Neubuggen like a child as he 
made his way up the stairs, and the foremost men of the mass rushed 
after him into the small room. Conrad had his stick ready raised to 
dash the wizard to the ground, when [fo! the bird had flown, the apart- 
ment wasempty. A table, a broken chair, a bundle of hay covered 
with some ragged sackcloth in the corner, some torn paper, and bits of 
glass, were all the infuriated avengers could find in that little room, 
nine feet by seven. Conrad struck the table, which broke, beat the 
hay, which scattered, knocked the walls fiercely with his bladgeon ; but 
no sorcerer appeared to receive his just punishment, and the mob felt 
as only an enraged mob can feel when its prey has escaped. 

** What say ye, my masters?” said Conrad, placing himself with his 
legs apart and his arms a-kimbo in the middle of the room. He was@ 

iant in height and bulk; a man at once firm and brutal, daring and 

ogged, capable of anything that required force and determination—a 
perfect mob-leader. ‘‘ What say ye, shall the villain escape, and we 
not have his heart out? By the rood! I will seethe it in my biggest vat, 
or may I be where Matthias now is, rotting in the mud at the bottom 
of the canal.” 

* And I—and I—and I,” shouted a dozen different voices. 

‘* Swear, then,” exclaimed Conrad, in a voice which made the whole 
house ring again, ‘swear that wherever we may find the vile wizard, 
be it at the very rails of the high altar in the cathedral, he shall not 
escape !”’ 

** We swear!” cried the mob in one voice. 

«*Nay, nay, neighbours! one word with 1°. interposed Melchoir 
Meinhold, the wood-sculptor, who had quietly made his way upstairs, 
and now stood amongt the crowd. ‘‘ Ye know that by the altar-rails 
is sanctuary; and be the man the worst wizard that ever muttered 
spell, or the bloodiest murderer that ever sent a soul unshriven to its 
account, ye would have no right to touch him there.” 

“‘ Right!” shouted Conrad, shattering the chair to atoms with one 
blow of his stick. ‘ Right! were he on the very altar itself, aye, shut 
up in the Host, it should not save him!” 

But this was going too far, even for his followers; and the leader 
heard several murmurs of disapprobation, which popular men must 
always observe. So he was obliged to soften his tone. ‘Nay, my 
masters, is he not at once a heretic and a sorcerer? What protection 
can our holy Church offer to such? Does not the worshipful Town 
Council suspect him as a conspirator of the Whitehoods, and the Holy 
Office as a heretic? And is he not known as a dealer in devilish arts ? 
How, then, can any church cffer him sanetuary? Blessed saints! the 
thought is sacrilege! And I marvel at you, Messer Melchoir, whoare 
so often inside of the cathedral, suggesting such a thing.” 

‘‘ Heretic, conspirator, or sorcerer, as you will, friend Conrad,” 
quietly rejoined the sculptor, ‘* I maintain he bas a right to sanctuary 
inside the church, were he the blackest murderer in all Christen- 
dom.” 

‘« Have a care, have a care, good Melchoir Meinhold,” exclaimed the 
mob-leader, changing his tack with that readiness men like him always 
possess, ‘‘ or we shall begin to think you in league with the wizard, 
and privy to his escape just now.” 

The wood-sculptor began to feel his personal risk, and eagerly dis- 
claiming all connexion with the obnoxious party, beat a hurried re- 
treat from so dangerous a neighbourhood, where, of course, Conrad 
Venderhyde carried his point without opposition. But the present im- 
potemt demonstration was not enough to gratify his feelings of revenge: 
and if his prey had escaped illegal, that was no reason why he should 
escape legal justice. So dismissing his other followers, he took his way 
to the house of the Chief Burgomaster, Philip Vandermeulen, accom- 
panied by Neubuggen, as witness, to lay the charge of murder against 
the suspected sorcerer. After waiting some time in the ante room, 
they were admitted into the august presence of the magistrate himself 
who sat in his chair of office, with his two colleagues, Neubold and 
Berghem, on each side. Neubuggenstated the facts of Vanderhyde’s 
death, as already related, though without giving the true cause, which 
both he and Conrad persisted in attributing to the sorceries of the oc- 
cupant of the attic. Whatever credence the enlightened brains of the 
syndics might be inclined to accord to the assertion, they found it chime 
too well with their own views towards the criminal, not to give the 
evidence a full and patient hearing. The Whitehood faction, so power- 
ful in Ghent, was known to have spies in the loyal city of Bruges, and 
some of its inhabitants were suspected of being secretly disaffected to- 
wards the Count of Flanders. Many members of the Town Council had 
long had their misgivings as to the mysterious individual occupyiag 
the attic of the large house overlooking the canal, who sometimes re- 
mained shut up there for a considerable time, and sometimes disappear- 
ed for months together. The wood-sculptor, and some other occupants 
of the house, had been questioned respecting him, but they seemed to 
know nothing further than that he was occasionally visited by a Bene- 
dictine monk, with whom he would leave the house and not return for 
some length of time ; and on examining his room after his departure, 
they could find nothing but torn bits of paper covered with figures, and 
some broken pieces of glass. 

Johan Neubold himself had taken the trouble to ascend the stairs 
and examine the vacant room, but found merely the incommunicative 
relics before mentioned, which had neither satisfied nor allayed his 
suspicions. Conrad Vanderhyde and Peter Neubuggen were both im- 
portant men in their way, the former, especially, was one capable of 
making any injury he had, or supposed he had received, felt by the 
community. It therefore behoved the magistrates to take up his case 
in good earnest, and of this he was dismissed with full assurance. 
When the informants had departed, Vandermeulen suggested it were 
well to call in some other of their colleagues, particularly Michael Mun- 
terhagen, master of the Armourers’ Guild, who was best acquainted 
with the estimation in which the suspecte ! man was held. 

«Truly, Messer Munterhagen,” said Vandermeulen, as that officious 
personage, taking his plumed cap from his closely shaven head, enter- 
ed the room, ‘‘ here is a matter of no small import on which we require 
your counsel, and which, if left to itself, might prove the ruin of the 
State; but take this seat nigh to me, and we will discuss it deliberate- 
l Rid 

Vee divine,” returned Munterhagen, ‘from the death of Matthias 
Vanderhyde last night, that the subject in question, honoured syndic, 
is none other than Jacques Vanbruggen, commonly called ‘*Jacques the 
Sorcerer,’ @ man held alike in fear and detestation by all classes of our 
honourable community, in the city of Bruges, and suspected of the 
crimes of heresy, conspiracy, and sorcery.” 

«The same, Messer,” returned the magistrate. ‘* And believe you 
tbat more substantial proofs than mere suspicion can be brought 
against this man ?” 

‘«Why,” said the armourer, “it will be impossible, unless he be 
brought to a trial before this honoured body, to collect all the evi- 
dence against him: but were this done, I doubt not we should find 
many who could bring proof enough that the man is as guilty as he 
appears, and not only in communication with spies, but a spy himself. 
Moreover, I learn that a chapter of the Holy Office, composed chiefly 
of Dominican brothers, will be held shortly to consider his case as a 
heretic. My counsel is, therefore, that he be arraigned before this 
city tribunal, first, to take his trial for conspiracy ; after which, if he 
be acquitted, the Holy Office can deal with him as it lists.” 

«And, by the rood !” exclaimed Johan Neubold laughing, ‘I'll war- 
rant him, if he escape from the State and the Church, he will not 
escape from the people. IfI read yon fellow Vanderhyde’s face aright, 
he will meet with small mercy from him, wizard or no wizard” 

‘‘ Our first concern, then,” said Vandermeulen, ‘‘ must be to secure 
this Jacques Vanbruggen, and bring him before our Council on the 
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charge of conspiracy; then summon all witnesses who know anything 

— him on thle qrennt to anges. I think we had better leave 

charge of sorcery, together with that of heresy, to the Holy Office. 
What say you, my masters, shall we not have enough here?” 

If the council of the magistrates of Bruges had any personal enmity 
towards the suspected criminal, they might feel that their vengeance 
was perfectly safe, either in the hands of the Holy Office or the mob. 
They could therefore afford to confine their charges to that of conspi- 
racy, If, on the contrary, they were actuated merely by honest zeal 
for the public welfare, they could be satisfied with bringing Jacques 
Vanbruggen face to face with witnesses, to answer so important a 
charge. One way or other, they contented themselves with keeping to 
it, and leaving the rest in the hands of his other enemies. And other 
enemies indeed he had; for simultaneously with this meeting of the 

trates, was @ conclave sitting in the chapter-house of the cathe- 
dral, composed of brethren of the Most Holy Inquisition, who listened 
eagerly to the evidence of a Dominican friar, which evidence went to 
prove that Jacques Vanbruggen was a heretic, deserving the Church’s 
‘‘ anathema maranatha” first, and a heap of faggots in the market- 
place afterwards. . . ; 

Whilst these ominous clouds were gathering over him, the mysteri- 
ous object of all this persecution was for the present in safe refuge in 
the cell of a Benedictine monastery, a few miles distant from the city, 
whither, in the early morning, he hadfied likes hunted deer. And 
who that had seen him then, with his head bent, his cheek haggard, 
his eye furtive and restless, as he held some precious burden tightly 
in his arms, under his scanty cloak, hardly daring to glance behind him 
till he reached the outer door of the Convent, which opened readily to 
admit him, would recognize now the firm, almost proud step, the erect 
carriage, the flashing, soul-lighted eye, with which that poor, oppress- 
ed, persecuted man paced his narrow cell. 

A lamp burned brightly on the table, on which lay heaps of paper, 
marked over with strange characters and figures, together with some 
hollow metal tubes and circular pieces of glass. The occupant of the 
cell paused, after some turns, to place these in juxtaposition, and ex- 
amine them narrowly. Then he referred to h pers ; then again 

his small apartment, with his hand pr firmly against his 
row, in an attitude of deep thought. ; 

** Yes, yes,” murmured he, ‘vif I can but bring all these rays into a 
focus with that lens, and prevent the other breaking the light into ifs 
primary colours.” A gentle knock was heard at the door. “ Enter,” 
said Jacques, starting from his reverie, and a pale, mild, inteiligent- 
looking man, in a monk’s frock and cowl, shared his solitude. ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Barnabas! beloved brother Barnabas!” cried he, throwing him- 
self on the monk’s neck. ‘“ Ah, thou knewest thou couldst disturb no 
thought of mine, and that thou wert ever welcome.” : ; 

«Less welcome now, my son.” said the monk, shaking his head 
mournfully, “‘ didst thou but know mine errand.” : ; 

“To bid me depart,” said the student with a deep sigh, his counte- 
nance falling. ‘‘ Ah, brother Barnabas, I am but a hunted deer, and 
used to these sudden flights. I can but, like the outcast Israelite of 
old, flee from one city of refuge to another; and,” continued he, look- 
ing upwards. ‘Thou alone knowest, O God, whether ever I shall find 
are on earth !” 

** I come not to bid thee depart, my son,” replied brother Barnabas, 
‘* but to bid thee prepare for worse enemies than an angry unreasoning 
mob. Paul the Dominican has charged thee with heresy before acom- 
mission of the Holy Office; and ere many days are over thou wilt be ar- 
raigned before their tribunal.” 

** Ah,” cried Jacques, “and for the malice of this man will my pro- 
tectors be endangered! I know well, brother, that it is less against 
me than inst the holy order of St. Benedict that he brings this 
charge, and for my unworthy safety thou art endangered. Let me go 
and take my own risk. Sooner or later I must be their victim; but 
let me not bring my doom upon the innocent.” 

“God will protect his own!” returned the monk calmly. ‘* And art 
not thou innocent, my son? Never, so long as I can stand between 
thee and thy unjust persecutors, shalt thou be surrendered to them ! 
The word of our holy order is at least as strong evidence with the Holy 
Inquisition as the word of a changeling, a deserter, who has brought 
shame upon his own, like this false friar Paul, and that shall stand be- 
tween thee andthy foes. I came only to warn thee; but, my son, des- 
pair not because of these persecutions. Regard thyself as the deposi- 
tory of a sacred truth, which will ere long be made manifest, and all 
thy trials for its sake are but meant to purify the heart which God has 
selected as worthy tocontain it. Vale, my belovedson! St. Benedict 
bless and keep thee under his protection !” 

The monk de; . ed, es acques, burying his face in his hends, 

ained long in deep thought. t 
Jeaquie Venbragees, the fugitive who had found an asylum in the 
Benedictine convent, was one of those whom mankind in all classes 
and in all s seems to have agreed in persecuting, namely, a single- 
hearted truth-seeker ; one who, whilst diligently studying the laws of 
nature, makes a law for himself apart from any that man imposes, and 
whom, consequently, an overbearing tyrannical world, jealous of see- 
ing any one escape from its iron dominion, visits with unsparing perse- 
cution. Educated by the brethren of the order, he might be said to be 
adopted by them, more articularly by brother Barnabas, who, soon 
perceiving his noble qualities, had formed a strong attachment to him. 
At a very early age, when left a friendless orphan, he had been in- 
tended for a sacristan in one of tho churches, had not his striking ori- 

inality of mind, and remarkable power of acquiring knowledge, in- 
fuced them to furnish him with every means of following up the pur- 
suit both by study and travel. But when manhood brought him in 
contact with life and its realities, Jacques found that he must take the 
bitter consequences of tasting the forbidden fruit, which no one ever 
tasted without calling down the flaming sword of expulsion upon his 
head. This pierced his heart with all its edges, because his vast com- 
prehensive mind grasped knowledge in all its bearings. It gathered 
the treasures of science, and learned the various appliances of art— 
and he was charged with sorcery. It understood the relationship be- 
tween man and his Creator, and meditated upon the mysterious bond 
—and he was charged with heresy. It beheld the connexion of hu- 
man society, and strove to unravel its confused entanglement—and he 
was charged with conspiracy. Every town in Europe which he had 
visited had, sooner or later, driven him from it by some direct or indi- 
rect persecution ; and to everyone he had become known in the obnoxi- 
ous characterof sorcerer, heretic, or conspirator ; and had it not been 
for the constant protection of his unwavering friends, the Benedictines, 
from whom he Nerived the seeds of what bore such bitter fruit, 
Jacques would long ago have fallen a victim to the suspicions he excit- 
ed. Nor was it alone positive and tangible enmity that pursued him. 
The watchfulness of the politic Vandermeulen for the public good, the 
suspicions of the credulous Munterhagen, who believed every strange 
tale he heard, the malice of the envious Dominican friar, Paul, who 
struck at the community he had deserted through the man they pro- 
tected, the fierce revenge of the brutal mob-leader, Vanderhyde, were 
each and all tacitly supported and encouraged by many good, easy, 
apathetic citizens, who would have resented the unjust charge of per- 
secution, but who, without troubling themselves to inquire into the 
merits of the case, concluded that there must be something wrong 
about a man who was continually exciting the vigilance of the State, 
the suspicions of the Church, and the anger of the mob. 

Ignorance, indolence and timidity make as many persecutors as the 
bitterest hatred; and cautious, easy-going people love not a man who 
disturbs their quiet, or alarms their fears, whether with or without in- 
tent; and the worthy burghers of Bruges would have been as well 
pleased to be rid of Jacques as any of his worst enemies. Ina word, 
to his misfortune, God had made Jacques Vanbruggen a reformer, and, 
consequently, man made him a martyr. ’ 

Latterly, he had turned his attention entirely to physical science; 
and in the study of optics, which he ogre calmly and diligently in 
his little attic overlooking the canal, he found ample compensation for 
all his sufferings until his enemies again discovered him. It was the 

interruption to his studies caused by these persecutions he felt far 
more than the spirit which dictated them. With the prophetic instinct 
of genius, he had already received hints of the yet uninvented teles- 
cope; and the wonderful discovery of the achromatic lens, reserved for 
another more favoured man, land, and age, dimly flitted before the 
mind of 4 truth-seeking Fleming in the fifteenth century. To none 
but a mind of vast comprehensive powers could that greatest of all 
ideas, the most complicated principle acting through the simplest medi- 
um, have been revealed; and this idea now absorbed the whole being 
of Jacques Vanbruggen, making him for the time not only independent, 
but ey unconscious of the busy persecutions of those his mighty 
mind could best bave served. Butthe world only accepts the man who 
: . y P 
can show its signature to his credentials. 

That evening was spent in his convent cell in all the intense delight a 
student alone knows when the mind is wholly engrossed by one idea 

which seems gradually unfolding before it. Many calculations were 








written on his papers, ashe filed down the different glasses in the hope 
of trying the lenses thus formed from the belfry on the morrow eve. 
Morning was far advanced when he laid himself down, more to con- 
tinue his current of thought in dreams than to sleep. Ere the noon of 
the following day, an armed guard was seen proceeding through the 
grand square up to the townhall, surrounded bya rabble which it had 
some difficulty in keeping off, and who howled their execration at the 
object that walked in the midst—a slight figure with bent head, the 
paleness of study on his cheek, the line of thought down his brow, 
sad smile upon his lips, but the sacred fire of genius inhis eye. It was 
Jacques Vanbruggen, on his way before the syndics of the city of 
Bruges to answer to the charge of conspiracy, and to bear in his per- 
son “fone more wrong to man, one more insult to God,” amongst the 
many that cry day and night, through all ages, for vengeance before 
the throne of Eternal Justice.— To be concluded next week. 


POISONOUS SERPENTS. 


On the morning of Wednesday, the twenty-first of October, one of 
the keepers of the well-known and attractive collection of living rep- 
tiles in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, was bitten by a Cobra- 
de Capello, and died. 

An animal devoid of limbs, no bigger than a common eel, did, with 
a tooth inflicting a wound like a needle- prick, slay a man in full health 
and in the prime and vigour of life. 

This, when one comes to think of it, is an astounding instance of the 
potency of the compensations awarded by Nature to the weak and 
seemingly defenceless, and least finished of her creatures ; yet the self- 
styled lord of creation has so often fallen a victim to similar insidious 
assaults, that he has come to regard the whole race of serpents with 
an instinctive fear and disgust. 

What is the weapon that in so small a compass hides such deadly 
force? The comparative anatomists give the following analysis of it. 
It consists of the instrument that pierces, viz , the tooth, or ‘‘ poison- 
fang ;’’ the moveable stock or handle in which the piercer is fixed, 
called the jaw; the muscles, or moving powers of the jaw; the bag 
containing the lethal ammunition, called the ‘‘ poison-sac ;” the pipe 
which carries the venom into the tooth, or ‘ poison duct ;”’ and the 
squeezer or muscle that drives the venom from the bag, along the duct, 
through the tooth, into the wound which it inflicts. The poison-fang, 
in order to be adapted to perform its share in the complex machinery, 
differs much from ordinary teeth and well merits its special name. If 
the reader be familiar with the form of a simple piercing tooth, as, for 
example, the long fang in a dog, whence, indeed, the name canine given 
to such teeth—a tooth, that is to say, which consists of a hard, pointed, 
long and slender cone, with a hollow base—and if he were to suppose 
such a slender and partly hollow cone to be rolled out flat, the ecges 
then bent towards each other, and soldered together, so as to form a 
canal open at both ends, he would have a good idea of the general form 
apd structure of a poison-fang. The edges of the flattened tooth, which 
we have supposed to be so approximated, are bent round the end of the 
poison-duct, which closely adheres to and lines the canal, and the line 
of union of the two edges runs along the front and convex side of the 
slightly curved fang. The basal aperture of the poison-canal is oblique, 
and its opposite or terminal outlet is still moreso; presenting the form 
of a narrow elliptical longitudinal fissure at a short distance from the 
fang’s point: that is left solid, and entire, and fit for the purpose of 
So A fine hair can be passed through the canal of the poison- 

‘ang of the cobra. The tooth, so modified in the venomous serpents, is 

not implanted in a socket like ordinary teeth, but is firmly soldered— 
so to speak—to the jaw-bone, which commonly has no other tooth to 
support, and is singularly modified in size and shape to allow of the 
movements requisite for the deep plunge of the tooth into the object 
aimed at. It is only the upper jaw that is so armed; and this, instead 
of being wedged immoveably, as in most other animals, between other 
bones of the face or muzzle, is attached by one small part of its surface 
to a bone above and behind it, the joint being that hinge-like inter- 
locking one that anatomists call “‘ ginglymoid,” which restricts the mo- 
tion to one plane, but allows the part freely to move in that direction : 
so the upper jaw of the venomous serpent plays or rotates backwards 
and forwards, having special muscles for those movements, which, 
when they push forward the jaw bring the tooth attached to it into a 
vertical position ready for action, and, when they draw back the jaw, 
replace the tooth in a horizontal position, where it rests, with the 
point backwards, hidden in a bed of soft and slimy gum. 

The poison: glands and bags occupy the sides of the hinder half of the 
head, and in many snakes give a swollen appearance to that part, cha- 
racteristic of such venomous species. Each gland consists of a number 
of long and narrow strips, called lobes, extending from the main bag, 
or beginning of the duct, which runs along the lower border of the 
gland; and each lobe gives off lobules, which are again subdivided into 
little cells, where the poison is first elaborated or extracted from the 
blood that circulates over the cells in myriads of little capillary chan- 
nels. The whole gland is surrounded by a kind of canvas-bag, or 
aponeurosis, as the anatomists call such firm membrane, and this mem- 
brane is in connection with the muscles, by whose contraction the 
several cells and lobes of the gland are compressed and emptied of 
their secretion. The poison is conveyed by the duct to the basal aper- 
ture of the canal in the fang; and, as the salivary glands in other ani- 
mals are most active during particular emotions—as, when they are 
hungry, by the sight of favourite food—so, the rage which stimulates 
the snake to use its envenomed deadly weapon, doubtless excites an 
active seeretion and great distension of the poison-glands. The wound 
is inflicted by a blow rather than by a bite: the poison-fangs when 
erected are struck like daggers into the part aimed at: and, as the 
action of the Nee gre muscles of the bag is contemporaneous with 
the blow by which the wound is inflicted, the poison is at the same mo- 
ment injected with force into the wound from the apical or terminal 
outlet of the perforated fang. 

The poison acts with more or less speed and effect according to the 
species of serpent, the vigour of the individual serpent, the season of 
the year, and, also, the part wounded. The subtle fluid mixes with 
the blood, and is conveyed with the rapidity of the circulation to the 
brain, upon which its specific properties operate. It is a direct palsier 
of nervous action. No sooner does it begin to operate than the inlets 
of the senses anaes to close upon the outer world; the eyes are dimmed, 
the ears stopped, the tongue falters; the torpid brain then reacts upon 
the heart, whose firm pulsations are reduced to feeble flutterings ; the 
breath gets scantier, the limbs grow cold, and death supervenes, it 
may be in ten minutes, in half an hour, in an hour—as in the case of 
the recent accident—or at a later period; the chances of recovery 
being at the ratio of the slowness of the operation of the poison. 

What is this strange and subtle fluid, one drop or less than a drop of 
which can quell the force of the active brain and nervous system of 
man? To sight, smell, and taste, it seems a mere harmless saliva. 
Chemical analysis detects in it a little mucus, much water, and some 
of the salts of saliva; from which it differs, mainly, in the slight pre- 
dominance of an animal acid. There is nothing in all this that could 
suggest, beforehand, the specific properties of the secretion. It is not 

sonous when taken into the stomach. The readiest and perhaps the 
most eflicient remedy, that of sucking the wound, may be performed 
with scarcely any risk. This has been known of old. ‘* Whoever,” 
writes Celsus, ‘‘ will suck the wound, will be both safe himself and 
save the sufferer.” The only danger in swallowing the venom of the 
viper, cobra, or rattle-snake, arises from the possibility of some blister 
or scar, or any lesion of the scarf skin of the mouth, throat, or gullet, 
whieh might allow the poison to enter the circulating blood. 

The nervous system of a poison snake is proof against the specific 
action of its own poisen, but not against that of another species. Dr. 
Patrick Russell, in his History of Indian Serpents, affirms that cobras 
bite each other without fatal consequences, but kill other snakes. The 
larger and more formidable hamadryas of India prey upon other ser- 
pents; killing them by their envenomed bite, and then swallowing 
them. The naja, of Africa, in like manner kills and gorges the puff- 
adder; and the rattle-snake will strike and slay the poisonous moccasin 
snake, and afterwards seize and swallow it. 

As to remedies ; when our own species has been the subject of attack, 
the first indication is to remove the inoculated venom, either by suction 
or excision ; but this, to be effective, must be done promptly, almost 
instantly, after the bite. Olive oil should be freely applied to the 
wound; and the same taken inwardly with ammonia, in as great quan- 
tity as the constitution will bear. If hartshorn be not at hand, and 
“eau de luce” is, the latter forms a good substitute. Certain plants 
have been vaunted as specifics, as e.g , the Jristolochia serpentari@ and 
Hieraceum venosum against the poison of the rattle-snake, and the 
Libama Cedron against that of the cobra; but their merits have not 
been established by due and successful trial. It appears that the un. 
fortunate victim of the bite of the cobra had some of the Libama Ce- 
dron in his possession, but it was not used. 


present article. Perhaps the most grievous features of the case are 
those revealed at the searching and exact inquiry into all the particu. 
lars of it, which led to the verdict of the Coroner’s Inquest, recorded 
in the Times of Saturday, October twenty-third, and cited at the end 
of this paper. It appears that this accident—as such occurrences are 
termed—by which an ype | steady man, who had previously per- 
formed his duties in the main satisfactorily, has been hurried td an 
untimely grave, ieaving, at the age of thirty, a widow and young 
family bereaved of their natural protector and provider—is one of the 
countless calamities befalling the weekly-wage classes plainly refer 
able to intoxication. Gurling had left his home, in company with an- 
other keeper, on the evening before the accident, and, as his poor widow 
deposed, ‘* She never saw him afterwards alive.” According to the evi- 
dence of his companion, they had spent the night at a leave-taking 
party of a friend going to Australia. On returning to their duties at 
the Zoological Gardens, “they had a quartern of gin at the public- 
house in Shoe Lane, another afterwards, and again another at eight 
o'clock.” The gin-laden blood circulated through the brain; and rea- 
son, prudence, the plainest sense of imminent hazard, were overpowered. 
The exhibition, during the previous year, of the Egyptian snake-charm- 
ers, who acted their parts with cobras deprived of their poison fangs, 
had left a vivid impression on the man’s mind; this impression came 
uppermost when he entered on the scene of his daily duties, and he 
must needs try to emulate the Egyptians. A newly arrived Morocco 
poison-snake was first selected. It was taken out of its cage, was 
grasped by its middle, flourished aloft, and thrown like a lasso round 
the neck of the younger performer; fortunately for him it was not 
roused to bite. An assistant-keeper, who happened to enter the room 
at this juncture, begged Gurling, “for God’s sake, to put back the 
snake.” The infatuated man replied, ‘I am inspired,’ and laughed at 
the warning! 

Having replaced the Morocco venom-snake in its cage, Gurling then 
cried, ** Now for the cobra!” and, lifting up the glass front of the cage, 
removed it as he had done the other. The cobra was somewhat torpid 
from the cold of the preceding night, and the man placed it in bis , - 
som ; it there revived and glided downward round his waist, its head 
emerging from beneath the back part of his waistcoat. The man 
gras ed the cobra by the body about a foot from the head, with one 

and; drew it out; seized it lower down with the other hand, and was 
in the act of flourishing it aloft, as he had flourished the other snake, 
when, as he held it up in front of his face, the cobra—suddenly ex- 
panding its hood—struck him like lightning betwegn the eyes, plungin 
the poison fangs into the skin of one side of the bridge of the nose, an 
scratehing the opposite side with the teeth of the lower jaw. The man 
was staggered by the blow; the blood streamed down his face; he 
called for help, and his companion fled; but ‘‘ how long he was away 
he eould not tell, being in a maze.” 

When assistance arrived, Gurling was found seated in a chair; hav- 
ing restored the cobra to its cage and closed down the front glass. This 
return to a sense of duty, and this performance (perhaps instinctive ) 
of the prudent act which was his last on earth, are not the least re- 
markable of the circumstances attendig the case. He was still sen- 
sible and collected, when placed in the cab that conveyed him to the 
hospital; and expressed, but in already palsied speech, his conviction 
of speedy death, When received into the hospital, he“ appeared,” re- 
ports the house-surgeon, ‘ almost, if not quite, unconscious, and una- 
able to support his head. His face was livid, and his respiration very 
imperfect, he moved himself uneasily, pointed to his throat and moaned.” 
The power of utterance was the first lost, then that of vision, lastly, 
that of yee | The pulse gradually sank, the extremities became 
cold and torpid, and he died without a convulsion or struggle, about 
one hour after receiving the wound. The heart’s action was renewed 
by mechanical inflation of the lungs, and artificial respiration, which 
at one time raised the pulse to seventy-five beats in a minute, was kept 
up, half-an hour after the natural breathing had ceased and when the 
nervous system was dead. Galvanism was tried but ‘had no effect.” 

Strange reports of this very plain occurrence have been circulated 
through some channels of popular information. A purveyor of mar- 
vels to The Morning Advertiser, assuming that all the serpents in the 
Zoological Gardens are kept, like the happy family in Trafalgar 
Square, in one large case, describes Gurling as, in the ordinary course 
of his duty, entering bodily therein, “‘ with a view of stirring up some 
birds which had been previously placed there for the fcod of the ser- 
pents, the time having arrived when some of them had recovered from 
their torpid state consequent on a previous meal.” The cobra is made, 
by this intelligent and accurate informant of the public, to dart at the 
unfortunate keeper, as he was stooping to pick up one of the birds. The 
screams of the victim to the hazardous duty ‘ attracted the instant at- 


tention of William Cockeridge, another keeper, who thereupon rusted 
to thes nt-case and drew his companion out.” 


This ridiculous report has found its way, uncontradicted, into other 
papers, including a respetacble medical journal. 

Now, as regards the mode adopted for preserving the live reptiles. 
The Inquest jury proceeded to the Zoological Gardens to inspect the 
arrangements. They found the poisonous serpents kept in small cages, 
or compartments, double-wired, and “ fitted up in such manner as, 
with the most ordinary precautions, to insure perfect safety from casu- 
alties of the kind. By means of an iron rod, hooked at the end, in- 
serted through the small meg at the top of each compartment, the 
reptiles are easily removed into the compartment next their own, and 
made secure there, while the keepers place food in and clean out the 
empty one. Visitors are enabled to see the serpents in perfect security 
through the thick glass front of the cages.” So says the Times report 
of the Inquest and any one who knows the reptile house knows per- 
fectly well that these cages are, in appearance, like cases in which 
stuffed birds are kept—or like the larger sort of glass-cases at any 
great jewellers’s establishment. 

The Secretary of the Zoological Society deposed, on oath, that ‘* the 
keepers in charge of the snakes were instructed on no account, at any 
time, to do anything to the different cages when the snakes were in 
them,” and that on one occasion he had severely rebuked Gurling “ for 
lifting the glass and putting in food for the snake inside without re- 
moving it.” 

The report aforesaid states ‘‘The reptile had immediately after its bite 
relinquished its hold, but the effect was such, that it instantly swelled 
up the face of the poor fellow Gurling.” The house-surgeon at the in- 
quest states that “‘ the right eyelid was swollen, but the left not at all,” 
and the jury on inspecting the body found that it “* presented no very 
unusual appearance, not being swollen or otherwise disfigured.” Ac- 
cording to the same preposterous account, Gurling ‘‘ was fortunately 
unmarried.” His widow gives evidence before the Coroner. And, true 
to his hypothesis of the accident, the reporter expresses his conviction, 
that ‘the jury will order the immediate destruction of the venomous 
reptile.” Their verdict was (of course) to the effect, ‘That the de- 
ceased had lost his life by the bite of a serpent, known as the cobra de 
capello, when in a state of intoxication, and in consequence of his own 
rashness and indiscretion.” 


EDWARD GIBBON. 


A little figure, with a large head and small bones, dressed with the 
most scrupulous precision; the buckles shining brightly in the shoes, 
the wrist-bands carefully turned down, the periwig hanging many 
inches below the shoulders, the breeches without a crease, the body 
bending forward, the forefinger stretched out, the others tapping a 
snuff-box ; surely this must be the picture of some meek, smiling old 
courtier, one who is seen in every drawing-room, at every whist- table, 
with nothing but the milk of human kindness in his bosom, and nothing 
but the prescriptions of etiquette in his head. We are for once mis- 
taken. This modest, richly-apparelled little gentleman is one of the 
most learned, the most sarcastic, the most wary of human beings; this 
is Gibbon, the historian, the philosopher, the sceptic, whose heart was 
engrossed with the love of literary fame, who delighted in sneering at 
what men most reverence, and whose genius shed a light on the darkest 
arts of mediwval history. 

The life and writings of this extraordinary man appear to us one of 
the most curious and the most interesting chapters of literary history, 
and we shall make no apology for giving, as far as our limited space 
will permit, our impression of the historian. 

Few autobiographies are more pleasing or more valuable than Gib- 
bon’s Memoirs of my Life and Writings. Enough is said, but no more 
than enough ; and he has left us, by his own hand, as perfect a picture 
of himself, with all his pride, industry, vanity, and affectation, as he 
has drawn of any other man in the course of his elaborate history. 
One who has written about five thousand octavo pages on the lives of 
others, may be permitted to write a hundred and fifty on his own. As 
an image of the mind of the author, both the Memoirs of my Life and 
Writings, and the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, are exqui- 
sitely characteristic. In a letter to his friend, M. Deyverdun, he ex- 





To revert to the melancholy occurrence which has led us to pen the 


claims, ‘‘ What a foolish animal is that man, that Englishman, that 
man Gibbon!” Let us see what ‘‘ the man Gibbon”’ was. 
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The narrative commences in a grave, philosophic tone, which bas 
raised the smile on the face of many readers. He then proceeds, ag an 
English country gentleman ought to do, to give the public a long ac. 
count of his ancestors. It appears that the Gibbons were land- 
owners in the county of Kent in the fourteenth century, that there was 
a John Gibbon, who held the distinguished post of marmorius or archi- 
tect to Edward the Third; that the Gibbons are frequently mentioned 
in the visitations of the heralds; that they were esquires during the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, when, as the historian takes care to tell us, 
that title was far from being so common as it afterwards became. Lit- 
tle more is knowa of the Gibbons until the seventeenth century, when 
the younger branch, from which the author himself descended, left the 
country for the city. But is this a blot on our escutcheon? Is it not 
as merchants only that young men of spirit can acquire independence ? 
And in England as well as in the republics of Italy, is gentleman 
degraded by being connected with trade? Have not the Gibbons of 
Kent borne their family arms, ‘‘a lion rampant, gardant, between 
three scallop shells, argent, on a field of azure,” in days when family- 
arms were considered something, and not as now, when everybody who 
has money can get a coat-of-arms painted on his coach-doors? Even 
our alliances by marriage do us some honour; for we are connected 
with Baron Say, whom Shakspeare has immortalized as the liberal pa- 
tron of the fine arts and the martyr to learning, in the last part of 
Henry the Sixth. Is not this a glorious alliance for a historian ? Sure- 
ly the Gibbons were very respectable; but there is only one Gibbon 
whom readers care much about. 4 

Edward Gibbon, the eldest son of his father, and the only child that 
reached maturity, came weak and almost lifeless into the world. For 
sometime his existence was despaired of, and two brothers who were 
born after him had each the same Christian name given them, lest no 
more ‘‘ Edward Gibbons” should be known among men. His father, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of filial piety, appears neither more nor 
less than a plain, honest, country squire, well-meaning, if somewhat 
weak and strait-laced. The property he inherited was considerable, 
but at his death much encumbered, though it was stil] a very hand- 
some income for an author, and indeed much more than the most popu- 
a writer of that day could derive from the munificence of the pub- 

ishers. 

In his eleventh year, young Edward lost his mother, whom he did 
not profess to remember with any extraordinary veneration. We, 
however, on carefully reviewing his life, with all its good and evil, can- 
not but think that, had Gibbon’s mother been spared he might have 
been a somewhat different being. His nature, if not capable of very 
intense affection, was far from inhuman; it was even generous and 
sensitive to a certain depth ; it was a nature for which a mother’s care 
might have done much. We have all a devil in us; we need all that 
this poor world affords of endearing warmth to thaw the ice that will 
gather round our hearts. A literary man, especially, must have had 
a mother’s love; a mother’s tears must have dropped upon his face, a 
mother’s voice must have sung him to rest, a mother’s prayers, even 
amid the pompous system of philosophy, must sometimes be remember- 
ed, a mother’s form must now and then appear in his dreams, he must 
stand at times by his mother’s grave, or so much the worse for him, 
and for the many of whom he is the teacher. Edward Gibbon might 
hold religious disputes with his aunt ; but he could not have disputed 
with a mother. The authority of an aunt is nothing over a young mind, 
compared with that of a parent. In this instance, there was an un- 
quiet, curious spirit at work, which would not and could not acquiesce, 
which had never been taught how to venerate, how to cherish, how to 
believe. Thus he grew up a kindof literary Ishmael, hoping nothing, 
fearing nothing, reverencing nothing, believing nothing ; and, amid the 
dreary desert of the barren eighteenth century, went on his way, sa- 
tisfied that religion was but a many-coloured mirage, amusing the eyes 
of man before the sand storm rolled over him, and engulfed him for 
ever. 

His love of books, even so early as his twelfth year, became his rul- 
ing passion, and even grew stronger, to his lust hour. Whether Gib- 
bon was or was not a thoroughly educated man may be a question; but 
in all chat is called learning, and popularly knowledge, he was certainly 
never surpassed. In his Essay on the Study of Literature, he says 
that the ancients are now loaded with contempt, and that men of 
letters are called erudites. He then takes up the gauntlet in the cause 
of the scholars of the preceding generation, and proceeds, in a some- 
what ostentatious manner, to talk about the gods and the authors of 
antiquity. It must be confessed that this production, if it be bonour- 
able to his industry, shows little appreciation of the highest provinces 
of criticism. Though he might afterwards glory in the name of an 
Englishman, it is quite evident that when the work was written, and 
indeed for long afterwards, he had little sympathy with the English 
spirit, and little admiration of the Englisb literature. As he advanced 
in years, he began to appreciate more justly the greatness of his native 
land, but his youth and manhood showed an entire devotion to the 
French shrine; his first works were written in French, and he affected 
as much as he could all the airs of the literary men who reigned su 

preme at Paris. Montesquieu was his model, and this essay, without 

ossessing all the merits, has all the faults of the accomplished presi 

ent’s compositions, Not a sentence is written with simplicity ; every 
thought is stated as an epigram. The artificial liveliness is somewhat 
clumsy ; whatever else he may do, the young author is determined to 
dazzle, and he succeeds in being tedious in spite of his conciseness, 
and dull in spite of his wit. The matter is in some respects as excep 
tionable as the style. What can we say of a man of original genius 
who scarcely ever mentions, in treating the subject of general litera- 
ture, an English author? Fenélon, Voltaire, Boileau, Perrault, Le- 
Clerc, Desmaiseaux, Saint Marthe, and a multitude of French writers, 
are brought upon the scene, but, if we are not mistaken, neither Ba- 
con nor Shakspeare is ever noticed. The work is indeed only a series 
of detached observations connected together by the most general of 
titles. If Gibbon’s treatise be an essay on the study of literature, 
there is scarce.y any literary work that might not with equal propriety 
bear the same name. The book was little read by Englishmen, but 
how could the author be surprised at this result? It is not written in 
the English language, it is altogether destitute of English spirit, it is 
written ina style which is directly opposite to those of our greatest 
writers. 

There is no denying it; Gibbon was for some time ashamed of his 
mother tongue. Hume writes to him very sensibly, and tells him to 
look to America, there see how the English language was striking root, 
and be assured that in the end it would beat the French out of the 
field. That this will ultimately be the case there can be now no ques- 
tion ; every day is bearing testimony to the wonderful power of the jan- 
guage of Shakspeare and Milvon; the Saxon idiom, like the Saxon 
race, is making head throughout the globe, and all languages, as well 
as all nations, seem destined to fall before this diffusive energy. Why 
is thisso? Because our great writers, like all our great men. have 
done their work in the true national, earnest spirit; and for all the 
triumphs of the present, and all the glorious promises of the fature, 
we owe few thauks either to Hume or Gibbon. 

Without going into a metaphysical dissertation on education, we 
may illustrate our idea of Gibbon by a comparison with two or three 
others. Milton was aslearned as Gibbon, but we see well what a dif 
ferent effect learning had on their minds Had Milton not been a great 
scholar, he would still have been a great genius. Gibbon, too, had an 
origina) mind, but still it was only because he waa a most industrious 
student that he became one of the greatest of writers. Had Shak- 
speare possessed all Gibbon’s knowledge about ancient Rome, it may 
still be doubted whether Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Mark Antony 
would have been improved; as they are, they remain master-pieces 
from the hand of a mighty creative artist. But what to Shakspeare 
would have been nothing, is to Gibbon everything; if he had not read 
much, he could have written very little. There is at once a great 
likeness between Shakspeare and Pascal; neither of them could be 
called learned men, but they were both great men. What Shakspeare 
was in poetry and the drama, Pascal was in philosophy and theology : 
they were at once what others could never be, even by the most inteuse 
study and the most persevering research. 

Gibbon’s mind was emphatically * slow.” 
tural, but still the result of labour, 
study, were necessary, 


All its products were na 
) Patient meditation, systematic 
and indeed indispensable. Therefore it was that 
he understood the past better than the present, was far more sagacious 
in penetrating into the hidden causes of events which had occurred fif- 
teen hundred years before than in reading the signs of his own troubled 
times, knew the Roman senate better than the British parliament, could 
appreciate much more clearly the greatness of Rome than the great- 
ness of England; and that if he was atonce the most luminous, the most 
comprehensive of historians, he was also one of the most irresolute, the 
least discerning, and the most time-serving of politicians. He could 
read human nature, but it was that of former generations. He was 
wise, but it was in the wisdom of the ancients. He was virtuous, but 
his was rather a negative than a positive virtue, and it kept him rather 





from doing harm than incited him to do good. His meatal eye could 
discern things in the distance, but not those that were spread out im- 
mediately before him; and the most atrocious of the persecutions and 
tyramuical acts of the Roman emperors, had they occurred during his 
own age, he would probably have applauded, and certainly would not 
have resisted. His life was a life on paper; his study was his world ; 
and the real world a theatre on wh'ch his fame might be trumpeted — 
He often spoke of ‘‘my fame,” it was the only god that he really wor- 
shipped Some men exist for their time, and are called the creatures of 
their age: Gibbon did not live for his time, he was not the mere creature 
of his age ; he was Gibbon, and would in all ages and all times have been 
nearly what he was in the eighteenth ceutury. : . 

All the apology for his faults that the last century affords he is enti- 
tled to receive. In the sixteenth century he would have been outward- 
ly a Christian, in the nineteenth century he would have also been a 
nominal conformist. As it was he had just enough of honesty to de- 
clare his disbelief, and not enough to survey every part of that ghastly 
temple in which no words of prayer are heard, and on the altar of which 
no fire is burning. 

What, then, was the state of mind in England during this eighteenth 
century ? England was at once great and little, false and true, full 
of glory and full of shame. No man has yet had the courage to write 
boldly and truly the history of that time, and perhaps it may be long 
before it be properly written. Every one must read with pain the pages 
of Gibbon’s autobiography, in which his academical experiences are re- 
corded. Graver charges never were laid against amy corporate body 
than are here brought against the University of Oxford. It may be that 
the prejudices of the sceptic can be traced in these paragraphs; it may 
be that there is a soreness arising from the attacks which had been di- 
rected against the historian ; but the college reminiscences of many men 
even now must give unwilling testimony to the truth of some of these 
accusations. Gibbon was doubly unfortunate; the University caused 
him to relinquish his studies; the perusal of Middleton’s sceptical Frce 
Enquiry made him turn Roman Catholic. This apostasy appears less 
surprising in our day than it did in those of our grandfathers, In his 
later years, Gibbon comforted himself when he smiled, and sometimes 
sadly smiled, over his changes of opinion, by the examples of Bayle 
and Chillingworth. But he had little resemolance to either of these 
intellectual gladiators, who were estimable and even great in all their 
mental revolutions. In the person of William Chillingworth we see a 
noble, earnest, believing nature devoted to the search of truth, and 
through the very intensity of faith made an unbeliever in his own de- 
spite. Bayle had a bold, masculine intellect, a lofty, determined ear- 
nestness of purpose to which we fear Gibbon was astranger. The Eng- 
lish Master of Arts, and the philosopher of Rotterdam, commanded 
the respect of their most rancorous enemies; some of the greatest ad- 
mirers of the Decline and Fall have condemned the moral character of 
the author. 

But Chillingworth, Bayle, and Gibbon all illustrate onetruth. The 
melancholy experience of the last three centuries shows how difficult 
it is to establish again the faith that has been once unsettled. We have 
all heard of a road to belief even through the marshes of infidelity : we 
can only say that it is a gery dangerous road, and for one weary trav- 
eller who may emerge again into the clear light of heaven, a thousand 
will assuredly wander for ever in the darkness. A stupid schoolmaster 
was in the habit of discussing with his pupils the evidences oi Christi- 
anity, and refuting, greatly to his own satisfaction, the objections of 
unbelievers. As few of his scholars were above the age of fifteen nothing 
could be more pernicious than such controversies. Children ought never 
to doubt; they never do so until foolish parents and foolish teachers 
put doubts into their heads by telling them there is no cause for doubt. 
A strange feeling will come to the young heart when a conceited pedant 
turns the leaves of the Bible over, and says, ‘‘it is true,” “ it must be 
true,” ‘it proves itself to be true ;” and then astonishes his little 
charges by saying that men have even denied it to be true ; the ques- 
tion, in spite of the pedagogue, will rise to the lips of the child, ** Is it 
possible that men can, without any reason, disbelieve what everybody 
reverences, the great Book that my mother first taught me to read, 
that I almost know by heart, that I peruse every evening, that the 
clergyman preaches from every Sunday, can it be that men disbelieve 
the book that was written by God?’ Happy the child that has 
never doubted! Happy the child that officious blockheads have not 
taught to doubt, while piously thinking they were teaching it to be- 
lieve 

From his earliest years Gibbon was fond of religious disputation. — 
Hine ilie laeryme@. His kind aunt, Catherine Porten (peace to the good 
creature!) was often pushed hard by the objections of the acute little 
sickly sceptic. Both the aunt and nephew have now gone to their ac- 
count, and their religious contests no longer occupy their minds. 

The same spirit accompanied young Gibbon to Lausanne. Mr. Pavil- 
liard long afterwards told Lord Sheffield how surprised he was at the 
first appearance of the diminutive little fellow, with his head so much 
larger than the other proportions of his body, disputing with all the 
ardour of a Jesuit doctor, in favour of the Romish church. After all 
the weapons of controversy had been well handled, after defending 
every inch of ground, Gibbon was at length induced to recant his er- 
rors, and take the sacrament in the Protestant church. He was doubt- 
less at the time sincere ia his professions ; but his belief, unknown to 
himself, was shaken for ever. The impressibility of his character was 
still the same; if he became a Protestant, he was no more an English- 
man. He became a scholar, indeed, and even a lover, two charac- 
ters which perhaps are not exclusively English, and the former even 
less than the other. Young Englishmen, when they go abroad, become 
lovers, more often than scholars. 

A philosopher in love is now and then a curious spectacle. In only 
one instance during his early years did Gibbon show that he had any 
of this ordinary weakness of humanity : and even then he loved after 
his own fashion. Although he was at the time not very far distant 
from places which genius and P&ssion have hallowed, Gibbon was not 
a man to sigh from the rocks of Meillerie for the absence of any earthly 
idol. Mademoiselle Curchod appears to have been everything a man 
of letters could have wished ; she surely deserved as much love and 
devotion as one human being could give. But her lover was, after all, 
a recreant knight. He took credit to himself for having loved so purely ; 
but he never thought that there was anything mean or false. hearted in 
offering up the object of his attachment at the altar of filial duty. He, 
however, felt rather acutely Rousseau’s accusation; to the author of 
the \Vouvelle Héloise, such conduct might well appear contemptible,— 
* We only love once,” says Jean Jaques, ‘ it is the first time ;’ dnd 
whether the young historian’s attachment was or was not worthy of 
being dignified by the name of love, it is certain that for ever after- 
wards his heart was quite comfortable and easy. 

It would perhaps be impossible to form any idea of the influence that 
& marriage with such an amiable and high souled creature as Mademoi- 
selle Curchod might have had on Gibbon’s character. But we 
think it would have done him much good, and perhaps have prevented 
some of the blemishes of his heart and intellect. His nature was slug- 
gish ; he had no very high opinion of human virtue, no notion of the 
woral greatness of man. ‘ 

Mademoiselle Curchod became Madame Necker, and when Gibbon 
next met her she was a fine lady, who presided, with all the graces of 
the Parisian, in the drawing room of the French Minister. Their love 
was not of the kind that makes tragedies. They met each other as 
friends, and remained so, although there was something rather ludi- 
crous in their future civilities. Necker showed not the least jealousy, 
and Gibbon’s vanity was somewhat hurt to find that the honest finan- 
vier left him alone with Madame for hours together. Necker, perhaps, 
understood Gibbon better than the historian understood himself. Never 
was there a better wife than Madame Necker: never was tiere a less 
gallant man than Edward Gibbon. 

As Gibbon returned after his long absence in Switzerland, the white 
cliffs of Albion awoke no patriotic emotions in his heart. He tells us 
he would gladly have remained abroad, had his father made proper 
arrangements. Yet never was tne name of England borne across the 
seas with more honour, never had her flag floated more proudly in the 
breeze, never was the wisdom and genius of her war. minister, and the 
spirit and valour of her people, more nobly exerted than in those years 
during which Gidbou was ashamed of being an Englishman. In every 
part of the world his countrymen were victorious. France and Spain 
were suffering & long series of humiliations, while Gibbon was morose- 
ly spending his hours at Buriton, or indulging himself in the dissipa- 
dions of London, and thinking what a hard lot it was for a man to be 
the son of a country gentleman, with nothing to do but enjoy himself. 

His studies, indeed, were not entirely neglected ; but his disposition 
was at all times to let things take their course. He scarcely conceals 
that he felt deeply the restraint of parental authority, but it never 
struck him that he was then a man, and not a mere boy; that he might 
have manfully worked his own way to honour, fame, and independence, 
His books were still his friends, and this yearning for knowledge was 
inextinguishable. In his library his good genius ever came to his res- 
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cue; them he really felt himself to be pormething more than the fox- 
hunters and jolly squires whom he was obliged to visit, and spend 
many hours with every week, in talking about race-horses and country 
policies. If his heart was not alive to all the nobler sympathies that 
beautify humanity, if his bosom never throbbed with any great patri- 
otic emotion, if the noble literature of his land had for his mind few 
charms, if the setting sun, the ruined tower, the church beils, the green 
fields, the azure sky, the sunny face of childhood, the lover's lute, the 
country churchyard full of humble graves, never spoke to him of a wis- 
dom above the wisdom of the earth, of a learning above the learning of 
the scholar, of a religion above all proud systems of philosophy, if life 
and death, time and eternity, all our hopes and fears, miseries and sor- 
rows, degradations and aspirations, were to him nothing but matter 
for ridicule, or, at most, for pity, yet he was not entirely without ideas 
of fame, genius, and literature, that kept him from sinking altogether 
in this moral slough. Cicero, Livy, Quintilian, Tacitus, were his con- 
stant companions, and he left them witha sigh, to put on the uniform 
of a grenadier. 

The two years and a half that Gibbon spent in the militia were, for 
many reasons, not the least important of his existence. The few ex- 
tracts from the journal he kept at that time give us an exquisite glimpse 
at the life of our honest ancestors during the last century. It would 
appear that the first duty of the militia officer wos to drink claret, 
sing catches, and make after dinner speeches, until he fell manfully 
dead drunk underneath the table. As we read the notes we see the 
brave commander, Sir Thomas Worsley, just returned from the Spa 
waters, with his good English face beaming joy and good fellowship, 
while his brotuer officers, amid uproarious shouting and cheering, con- 
gratulate him on his health and good looks. The dinner table is spread 
out, the knives and plates are clattering, many good-natured jokes and 
strong oaths burst from the mouths of the brave grenadiers; and now 
the glasses and the decanters have come, the uproar increases, and bot- 
tle after bottle is emptied to the health of King George, the confusion 
of France, and the damnation of the monied interest. One after ano- 
ther of these brave warriors are carried lifeless to bed; but even this 
is not enough, and Sir Thomas Worsley is awoke from his first doze by 
bis gallant companions in arms, who burst into his room, and oblige 
him to drink another bottle. The hip, hip, hurrahs! again disturb 
the silence of the night, as the moon is shining above the tents, and as 
@ morose, unsocial young man is putting off his uniform, muttering a 
sentence from Vicero, and groaning that such a life is not the most fit- 
ted for a man of letters. Poor Sir Thomas! He little knew what eyes 
were observing him, and what a place he would occupy in history. His 
jolly days are now over; his sleep is not now disturbed by any of his 
friends breaking his chamber dvor open, and pouring more claret down 
his throat. Who would not wish that men who enjoyed life so much 
should never have died? But alas! even militia commanders are 
mortal. The Hampshire Grenadiers have not escaped the influence of 
this revolutionary century. Amid all our wars and rumours of wars, 
constitutions and despotisms, barricades and speeches, the old laced 
hat, the red coat, the bushy wig, the good sword, the bottle of claret, 
and the honest English prejudices, are seen like a gallant ship now 
stranded, and left high and dry as the waters have subsided. 

It was but a few weeks ago that one of the very few representatives 
of the * good old times” left the world which had so changed during 
the ninety-two years of his life. As the old gentleman’s property de- 
scended to *‘ heirs unknown,” all his effects were sold at public auc- 
tion. The unceremonious hands of the auctioneer displayed man 
relics of the past, and shouts of laughter from the spectators greet 
every new memorial. At length a large box was placed upon the table, 
and the bystanders were very curious to know what it contained. It 
was opened, and the poor gentleman’s grenadier cap, which he had 
worn sixty years before as a captain in the militia, was exposed to 
the gaze of the profane lookers-on. The late proprietor had been very 
proud of it; it was carefully brushed once a week, the gold lace was 
still bright, but it was purchased, amid much merriment, for tenpence. 
Oh, spirit of Cincinnatus! 

On looking back, after many years, at his military experiences, Gib- 
bon says they made him an Englishman. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that he had no very elevated ideas of a patriot’s duty. Although 
he might despise the society amongst which he was placed, we do not 
find that his notions on the public affairs of his time were very much 
superior to those of his fellow warriors. With their port the historian 
imbibed their prejudices. We look in vain through his letters and 
memoirs for any just and profound thoughts on the events of the 
eighteenth century. 

uring his morning drills and evening carousals, Gibbon’s mind was 
still occupied with the design of writing some history. This cherished 
project had been familiar to him through all the changes of his life. 
His early readings, from the period when he first began to think at all, 
were directed with this intention. When he was an idle student at Ox- 
ford, when he was considered as an apostate from the faith of his fathers, 
when he became a Protestant again, when he became a sceptic, in youth 
and manhood—as Protestant, Roman Catholic, and unbeliever, as a 
man of letters, and as man of fashion, as a soldier and as a politician, 
the faint voice within still whispered that he was to be chistortaig 
This is directly contrary to the opinion of Mr. Carlyle and Dr. Johnson, 
that the mind of a man of genius is of a peculiarly plastic nature, end 
that it isin his power to be either a great orator, statesman, poet, 
historian, or what he will.. 

Look at Cromwell and Milton. Here are two men having so striking 
a family likeness that they may be considered brothers; they were 
both men of genius; men of stern and earnest temperaments; men 
whose days were spent in strange and unknown ways, which precipiees 
and deep waters on every side; but who were always upheld bya 
solemn enthusiasm and calm determination, that made them set at 
nought all the powers of the world. For them the ordinary attractions 
of life had no charms. They were sent into the world for other pur- 
poses than to eat, drink, and be glad. What to them were seventy 
years of luxury and pleasure, if they were to be purchased by an 
eternity of misery? Was the Bible true or false? Were heaven and 
hell true or lies ? They looked into their hearts, and a fluttering spirit 
told them that the Bible was true, that heaven and hell were true, that 
life, death, and eternity were true. Each then laboured under his 
great Taskmaster’s eye. But how different were their lives, and yet 
how much the same! How unlike are their portraits, and yet tow 
like! Yet could Cromwell have been anything more than the states- 
man and the soldier? Could Milton have been anything but the phi- 
losopher and the poet? Was not Cromwell essentially a man of action, 
and Milton not less essentially a man of speculation? Could Milton 
have won the battle of Worcester? Could Cromwell have written 
Paradise Lost? It was not assuredly for want of opportunities that 
Cromwell! was not a great poet, for his youth and early manhood were 
spent in retirement and obscurity, such as were very likely to nurse 
habits of thought and meditation, and induce the mind to apply itself 
to the quiet study of literature and philosophy. We know well that 
Milton devoted his life to study, and how conscious even in his a 
days he was of his vocation. The design of some great work, whic 
posterity would not let die, was formed in youth, health, and hap- 
piness, and carried out in old age, defeat, blindness, poverty, and 
ruin. 

Gibbon was neither a Cromwell nor a Milton. A hero ought to have 
an iron strength of mind. The historian was made of far different 
metal: he was not a man to face much danger for any cause; to en- 
dure misery and obloquy: to expose himself to the bullets of hostile 
enemies; to look without blenching on the dungeon and the scaffold. 
He was not a man to inspire patriotic sentiments, to sympathize with 
them or to understand them; he could only sneer at the martyr and the 
patriot. From him the oppressor, the conventualist, had little to fear ; 
his writings are not the winged words that fly to the heart; his life was 
not the life of a hero. He was the advocate of a great moral revolution, 
but he was the unconscious advocate; he was not one to make a revolu- 
tion. His scepticism, which has been considered the chief blemish in 
his character and writings, is, in our opinion, their principal merit, 
for this seems to have been the only thing he was earnest about, the 
only thing in which he was honest; in this there was no mistake. 
To talk about him writing with his heart’s blood is absurd, but 
all the earnestness he had ia him was exerted when he wrote against 

riests. ‘ 

His opinion was—and it is repeatad more than once both in the 
history and the memoirs—that atheism was much less pernicious than 
superstition. So said Hume, so said Voltaire, so said all the enlighten- 
ed. In the first chapter of the Siécle de Louis XIV, Voltaire selecta 
out of the history of the world four illustrious eras. The first period 
was that of Philip and Alexander; but this was a mere local glory: 
literature and science shed their lustre on Greece alone; the rest of 
the earth was in darkness. The second age was that of Casar and 
Augustus, when Cicero, Livy, Virgil, and Horace, flourished. The 
third epoch was that of the Medici, when Italy awoke from its slumber, 








and literature and the fine arts again revived under the protection of 
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the merchant princes. But the most glorious of all the periods was 
that of Louis the Fourteenth, for then the human reason attained per- 
fection, and sound philosophy began to be known among men. The 
glory of this, says Voltaire, belongs exclusively to France : it is to the 
eternal honour of France that she has taught men how to think, how 
to reason, how to disbelieve. It would seem that during the four ages 
the general idea of virtue changed, and virtue was considered to be 
whatever was peculiarly excellent in those different times. The Greeks 
thought wisdom virtue; the Romans, valour; the Italians, art. It is 
mot said what the French philosophers considered virtue, but it is 
quite evident that they thought all virtue consisted in attacking priests, 
sneering at enthusiasm, and bewailing the evils of superstition. Rea- 
gon was their divinity, until at length, in the person of a prostitute, 
it was worshipped in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

But Gibbon’s religious ideas, after all, differed much from those of 
his brethren in the French Philosophic Church. He was at heart a 
Tory, and even an Englishman, although he might believe himself to 
be neither. He hated novelties, and, ahove all, religious novelties; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that one reason of his dislike to Chris- 
tianity was because it was a novelty, and supplanted the old paganism 
Of religion in the high sense of the word, he might have no conception, 
but that only made him love the ancient system of worship more. 
He loved it for its defects. His imagination, though powerful, was 
not of the cast to appreciate the elegant mythic poetry, and the beauti- 
fal es sentiment, that was sometimes concealed and sometimes 
typified in the devotion to the gods of the groves, the streams, and the 
mountains. He was strongly attached to an intellectual aristocracy ; 
the religion of Greece and Rome, therefore, appeared to him more 
admirable, only because the select youths who went from Rome to study 
at Athens were taught to smile at the belief of the ignorant millions, 
‘and the sacerdotal robe became more venerable merely because the 
philosopher could conscientiously cover with its folds the heart of the 
atheist. The great defect in the ancient religion was also the great 
defect of Gibbon. The ancients never had any religious doctrines 
that could elevate human nature, and Gibbon’s mind was in this re- 
amg well adapted to sympathize with a creed destitute of moral eleva- 

on. In this elaborate history, the multitude are always represented 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water ; to him there was nothing 
solemn, affecting, or holy, in the dumb hearts of the millions; hente 
even the great social evils were in his opinion only what were to be ex- 
pected and what ought to be: the “many” must be beasts of burden ; 
it was ridiculous to think that they could ever be anything better: 
hence he makes apologies in the second chapter of his history for the 
system of slavery which was in force during the most glorious days of 
Rome, and which was the greatest blemish of the Roman institution. 

Conclusion next week. 


Kwpervial Parliament, 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
House of Lords, Thursday, Nov. 11. 


The doors of the House of Lords were thrown open at noon, and the 
arrival of peeresses and of other ladies who had been fortunate enough 
to obtain orders from the Lord Great Chamberlain was incessant up to 
Zo’clock. At that hour the greater part of the peers’ benches on both 
sides of the house, together with the galleries, were crowded by the 
female members of the aristocracy, whose diversified attire presented 
@ never-ending feast of colour. The bishops bench, instead of present- 
ing its usual amplitude of lawn sleeves and gowns, glittered with the 
gay and varied uniforms of the corps diplomatique, who mustered in 
strong force. The judges, ermined and wigged, occupied the seats un- 
der shelter of the woolsack, while the peers in their scarlet robes, 
driven from their usual seats, filled the front rows reserved for them, 
together with additional benches which were brought in, and formed 
the centre of a picture such as perhaps no other state ceremonial can 
equal for brilliancy and effect. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock the boom of cannon suspended the buzz of 
conversation within the house, and heralded the Royal progress towards 
the Palace of Westminster. Then ‘ a trumpet’s silver voice” announced 
that the Queen hud set foot within the precincts. Entering the magni- 
ficent Victoria Tower, the Royal procession swept up the grand stair- 
case into the Norman porch, pausing for a few moments at the robing 
room, and thence entered the Royal gallery. The ante-rooms, lined 
with Yeoman of the Body-guard, of whose brilliant uniforms the eye 
caught an occasional glimpse from the body of the house, were next 
passed through, and, after come moments of almost painful suspense 
to the expectant rank and beauty within, the corfége entered the 
house. 

The Queen, led by the Prince Consort, and preceded by the grand 
officers of State, took her seat under the centre of the triple canopies of 
the throne, while Prince Albert occupied his usual place upen Her 
Majesty’s left hand. The assembly, which had instantly risen upon the 
entrance of the Royal procession, and remained standing until the 
Queen had taken her seat upon tie throne, resumed their places in 
accordance with a command from Her Majesty. Considerable curiosity 
was manifested as to who would be the bearer of the sword of state, io 
the place of the late Duke. This part of the ceremonial in the opening 
or dissolving of Parliament formerly devolved upon the Prime Minis- 
ter, ifa member of the Upper House, but the trust was of late years 
always confided to the Dukeof Wellington. Lord Derby now filled his 

lace, and took his stand with the sword of state upon the left of Her 
ajesty; the Marquis of Winchester, with the cap of maintenance, 
occupying 4 position to the right of the throne. Thecrown was borne 
by Lord Lonsdale, Lord President of the Council, and the Ladies in 
aitiog were the Dachess of Atholl and Viscountess Canning. Sir 
Augustus Clifford performed the duties of Great Chamberlain, in 
the absence of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 

The Usher of the Black Rod having been directed to command the 
attendance of the House of Commons, Mr. Pulman, his deputy, proceed 
ed to summon the lower branch of the Legislature. A long p.use en- 
sued, which was broken by the somewhat tumultuous entrance of the 
people’s representatives, preceded by the Speaker in his gold robe of 
office. The Chancellor of the Exchequer occupied a front place upon 
the Speaker's right hand, and Mr. Walpole, Sir J. Pakington, and Mr. 
Henley were in prominent positions. 

The Lord Chancellor, falling upon one knee, then presented Her 
Majesty with a copy of the Royal speech, which the Queen proceeded 
to read, as follows :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“T cannot meet you for the first time after the dissolution of Parliament without 
expressing my deep sorrow, in which [am sure you will participate, that your 
deliberations can no longer be aided by the counsels of that illustrious man, whose 
great achievements have exalted the name of England, and in whom loyalty and 
patriotism the interests of my Throne and of my people ever found an unfailing 
support. Irely with confidence on your desire to join with me in taking such 
steps as may mark your sense of the irreparable loss which the country has sus- 
tained by the death of A:thur, Duke of Wellington. 

“T am happy to acknowledge the readiness with which my subjects in general 
have come forward, in pursuance of the act of last session, tu join the ranks of the 
militia ; and [confidently trast that the force thus raised by voluntary enlistment 
will be calculated to give effective aid to my regular army for the protection and 
security of the country. 

“T continue to receive from all foreign powers assurances of their anxious de- 
sire to maintain the friendly relations now happily subsisting with my Govern- 
ment. 

« Frequent and well founded complaints on the part: fmy North American Co- 
lonies of infractions by citizens of the United States of the Fishery Convention of 
1818 induced me to despatch for the provectinn of their interests a class of vessels 
better adapted to the service than those which had been previously employed. 
This step has led to discussions with the Government of the United States, and, 

while the rights of my subjects have been firmly mai tained, the friendly spirit in 
which the question has heen treated induces me to hope that the ultimate result 
maybe amatually benefitial extension and improvement of our commercial in- 
fercourse with that great Republic. 

© The Special Mission which, in concert with the Prince President of the French 
Republic, I deemed it right to send to the Argentine Confederation, has been re 
ceived with the utmost cordiality, and the wise and enlightened policy of the Pro 
visional Director has already opened to the ce of the world the great rivers 
hitherto closed, which afford an access to the interior of the Yast continent of South 








“ [have the satisfaction of announcing to you that the sincere and zealous effurts 
of the Government of Brazil for the suppression of the slave trade, now nearly 
<a on that coast, have enabled me to suspend the string>nt measures 

hich I 


had been compelled reluctantly to adopt, a recurrence to which I anxious- 
ly may be proved to be unnecessary. 

“The Governmeut of Her Most Faithful Majesty have fully recognized the 
justice of the claim which my Government have long urged for the abolition of 
the discriminating duties on the export of wine, and have passed a decree for 
giving complete effect to the stipulation, of the treaty on this suhject. 

“You will probably deem it advisable to resume the inqairies which were 
commenced by the late Parliament with a view to legislatiun on the subject of the 
fature government of my East Lodian possessions. 








She Albion. 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“The estimates for the eusuing year will in due time be laid before you. 

“The advancement of the fine arts and of practical science will be readily re- 
cognized by you as worthy of the attention of a great and enlightened natien. I 
have directed that a comprehensive scheme shail be laid before you, having in 
view the promotion of these objects, towards which I invite your aid and co- 
operation. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tt gives me pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing of Providence, to congra- 
tulate you on the generally improved condition of the country, and especially of 
the industrious classes. If you should be of opinion that recent legislation, in 
contributing, with other causes, to this happy result, has at the same time inflicted 
unavoidable injury on certain important interests, I recommend you dispassion- 
ately to consider how far it may be practicable equitably to mitigate that injury, 
and to enable the industry of the country to meet successfully that unrestricted 


competition to which Parliament, in its wisdom, has decided that it should be 
subjected. 


“I trust that the general improvement, notwithstanding many obstacles, has 
extended to Ireland; and while I rely with confidence on your aid, should it be 
required, to restrain that unhappy spirit of insubordination and turbulence, which 
produces many and amperes all of the evils which afflict that portion of my do- 
minions, I recommend to you the adoptivn of such a liberal not generous policy 
towards Ireland as may encourage and assist her to rally from the depression in 
which she has been sunk by the sufferings of late years, 

“ Anxious to promote the efficiency of every branch of our national church, I 
have thought fit to issue a commission to inquire and report to me how far, in 
their opinion, the capitular institutions of the country are capable of being made 
more effective for the great objects of religious worship, religious education, and 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

“TI have directed that the reports of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
system of education pursued at Oxford and Cambridge should be communicated 
to the governing bodies of those universities for their consideration, and I rely 
upon your readiness to remove any legal difficulties which may impede the desire 
of the universities at large, or of the several colleges, to introduce such amend 
ments into their existing system as they may deem to be more in accordance with 
the requirements of the present time, 

“The system of secondary punishments has usefully eccupied the labours of 
successive Parliaments, and I shall rejoice if you shall find it possible to devise 
means by which, without giving encouragement to crime, transportation to Van 
Dieman’s Land may at no distant period be altogether discontinued. 

“The subject of legal reform continues to engage my anxious attention. The 
acts passed in the last session of Parliament have been followed up by the orders 
necessary for putting them in operation ; inquiries are in progress, by my direc- 
tion, with a view of bringing into harmony the testamentary jurisdiction of my 
severai courts; and bills will be submitted to you for effecting further improve- 
ments in the administration of the law. 

“To these, and other measures affecting the social condition of the country, I 
am persuaded that you will give your earnest and zealous attention; and I pray 
that, by the blessing of Almighty God, your deliberations may be guided to the 
well-being and happiness of my people.” 


The clear and distinct voice, and happily modulated tones, with 
which Her Majesty usually delivers the speech from the throne were 
not less conspicuous on this than on former occasions. But throughout 
nearly the whole of the lengthy address given above the slamming of 
doors at the bar, indicating, we suppose, the successive arrival of mem- 
bers of the Lower House, formed a very unseemly interruption to the 
Royal delivery. Her Majesty, however, was not discomposed by the 
violent noises referred to, ron fy though a freqment ‘* hush” from the as- 
sembled peers denoted the general feeling of annoyance occasiored by 
the disturbers of the peace, the Queen spoke the speech without break 
or pause. Another disturbing cause presented itself during the de- 
livery of the Royal address in the fracture of the glass shades of two or 
three gaslights, which produced some little alarm among the fair occu- 
pants of the benches beneath, and caused Her Majesty once or twice to 
look up good-humouredly to the quarter of the house in which the 
noise originated. The most intense interest was evinced in the opening 
sentences of the address, in which allusion was made to the services of 
the departed veteran in war and council; and here a momentary evi- 
dence of emotion on the part of the Royal speaker was manifestly par- 
ticipated in by all the illustrious assembly. The Queen’s voice, how- 
ever, soon recovered its firmness ; and the interest next centred in the 
paragraph of the speech wherein mention was made of the improved 
condition of the country. A suppressed ‘‘ hush” went through the 
House at this portion of the address; and the most marked curiosity 
was manifested as to the wording of the allusion to the possible ** una- 
voidable injury on certain important interests,” occasioned by the free 
trade measures. 

Her Majesty having finished the reading of the speech, handed it to 
the Lord Chancellor, who received it kneeling. Then, giving her hand 
to the Prince Consort, and graciously bowing to those present, the 
Queén left the edifice with the same formalities which had marked her 
entrance. The assembly was shortly in motion, and soon filled the floor 
and avenues of the house. In spite of the gloominess of the day, which 
rendered necessary the introduction of artificial light within the house, 
perhaps the scene at this moment was more picturesque than at any 
former instant during the splendid ceremony. The peers, still in their 
scarlet and ermined robes, were engaged in ‘*‘ courtly talk” with many 
a gaily-attired circle in various parts of the house. All the brighter 
colours of the rainbow were here displayed in a moving and shifting 
kaleidoscope of varying hues as the distinguished assemblage slowly 
took their departure from ascene which never loses its charm with the 
fair and youthful portion of the aristocracy. 

The address in reply to the Speech from the throne having been mo- 
ved and seconded by Lord Donoughmore and the Marquis of Bath. The 
Marquis of LANSDOWNE called the attention of the House to the great 
loss which the nation had sustained by the death of the Duke of Wel 
lington. Apart from considerations of personal friendship, there was 
a peculiar reason why he, one of the oldest members of the House, 
should address them on this occasion ; for it had fallen to his lot, when 
a member of the House of Commons, to perform the same duty to Eng- 
land’s greatest Admiral when he fell in the arms of Victory. At that 
moment, when the nation was absorbed in grief for the loss of its naval 
hero, few were aware that a great military genius was rising in the 
East, who was destined to perform the same service for the British army 
that Nelson had rendered to her fleets. Though the characters of the 
two men were different in some respects, they were alike in the one 
glorious object of their ambition and energies—the safety of the people 
and the honour of the Crown. During the long period of peace with 
which the country had been blessed, arts, science, and industry had 
flourished; but it must be remembered that these triumphs of peace 
must be protected, and that, if we boasted of being one of the most pros- 
perous, we must make up our minds to be also one of the most powerfal, 
nations of the world. He would not enter into a detail of the great 
actions of the Duke of Wellington, which were engraven on the hearts 
of his countrymen; but, turning his attention to the rest of the Speech, 
he could have wished it had contained a less vaci!lating and re 
declaration as to the commercial policy which the Government intende 
to pursue. 

ord BROUGHAM was anxious to bear his testimony to the trans- 
cendant merits of the Duke of Wellington, which had secured for his 
memory an universal tribute of praise from all classes both at home 
and abroad. His public virtue and constant abnegation of self were 
even more admirable than his private goodness and marvellous fortune. 
God forbid that the day should ever arrive when the nation should be 
more sensible of its irreparable loss than it was at the present moment! 
The most appropriate tribute to the Great Duke would he to strengthen 
our defences at home, and to maintain our ancient alliances. 

Lord DERBY, after paying his tribute of respect to the memory of 
Wellington, proceeded to thank the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord 
Brougham for the support which their remarks on the necessity of 
maintaining our defences would afford to the Government, and to con- 
gratulate the House on the success which, up to the present time, had 
attended the enrolment of the militia, Passing to that part of Her 
Majesty's speach which spoke of the ‘‘ improved condition” of the in- 
dustrious classes, he wished to state a few facts. From the increased 
consumption of certain articles, such as tea, tobacco, coffee, and sugar, 
it was evident that the circumstances of large classes of the community 
had improved considerably during the last three years, In the savings- 
banks of the agricultural districts, too, within the same period, the 
deposits had been increasing as compared with the sums withdrawn, 
until, in the present year, they had balanced one another, for the first 
time since 1847, when Free trade gave such a severe blow to industry in 
those districts. When he considered the circumstances which had com- 
bined to neutralize the injurious effact of the Free-trade system, he 
concurred with those who attributed them to the great importation of 
gold and extensive emigration. With regard to the policy of Free- 
trade, he did not hesitate to say that, after the opinion pronounced by 
the country, he was prepared to bow to its decision, and, while de- 
sirous as far as possible to mitigate the injury inflicted by that policy, 
to adopt, and to carry it out frankly and loyally. With regard 
to the measures proposed in mitigation of the injury caused to cer- 
txin classes by Free trade, if the House would wait patiently for a 
fortnight, till the Chancellor of the Exchequer made his financial state. 
ment, it would see how the Government were prepared to deal with the 
subject. Until then he hoped the House would abstain from expressing 





® , 
its opinion.—After some observations from Lord Stafford, the address 
was agreed to. 
House of Commons, 

The Address was moved by Lord LOVAINE, and seconded by Mr. 
EGERTON, in brief but conciliatory speeches. Mr. C. VILLIERS, 
though agreeing in many of the paragraphs cuntained in the Queen’s 
Speech, complained that the one which related to the commercial policy 
of the country was vague and deceptive. Although he would not move 
any amendment to the Address, he gave notice that, on the earliest 
convenient day, probably the 22d inst., he would bring forward a resolu- 
— which would have the effect of settling finally the question of Free 

rade. 

Mr. HUME, after a long pause, rose and expressed his approval of 
the notice given by the hon. member for Wolverhampton. He called 
upon the Government to avow that it had changed its opinions in regard 
to the commercial policy of the country. « 

Mr. WALPOLE denied that the paragraph in question was either 
ambiguous or evasive. The Government were fully prepared with their 
measures to lay before Parliament, and they would take the earliest 
opportunity, after the obsequies of the late Duke of Wellington had ter- 
minated, of submitting them to the consideration of the House. The 
Speech from the Throne was, in his opinion, sufficient to indicate that 
it was not the intention of the Government to attempt to reverse the 
recent legislation which had led to such improvements in the condition 
of the working classes. 

Lord J. RUSSELL deprecated a long discussion under the peculiar 
circumstances in which Parliament had met. He, however, concurred 
in the course proposed to be taken by the hon. member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, because he thought it was requisite that the commercial policy of 
the country should be immediately settled and determined. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, he thought that if the 
paragraph had been so very evasive, as was alleged, an amendment 
would have been moved. It was true that their unrestricted competi« 
tion, however generally beneficial, had caused injury to a certain class, 
and it became the duty of the Government to mitigate the injury it had 
occasioned. It was not the intention of the Government to propose 
anything which would give rise to artificial prices; but, as commercial 
changes had been effected without nae made any corresponding fin< 
ancial changes to meet them, it was the intention of the Government to 
propose a financial policy mone in harmony with its commercial. He 
would take the earliest day to lay that policy before Parliament, and 
ask its verdict upon it. He would be able, probably, to make this state- 
ment on the 26th instant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thanked the hon. member for Wolverhampton 
for having drawn forth the important statements of two most impor< 
tant members of the Government. He hoped that the hon. member 
would persevere in pressing forward the motion of which he had given 
notice. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Chris- 
topher, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and Mr. Adderley took part, Mr. COBDEN 
also expressed a hope that the hon. member for Wolverhampton would 
persevere with his motion, and would not suffer it to be mixed up with 
any financial or other question. 

Lord PALMERSTON, having alluded to the loss sustained by the 
nation in the death of the late Duke of Wellington, said he considered it 
absolutely necessary that there should be a declaration made—not by 
Ministers only, but by Parliament itself—that Free Trade was a policy 
from which it would suffer no departure. 

The Address was then agreed to, and the House adjourned. 

LAW REFORM—THE ADDRESS—THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. 
House of Lords, Friday, Nov, 12. 

In answer to questions from Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham. The 
LORD CHANCELLOR said that, on_Tuesday, he should state the 
legal measures which it was the intention of Government to propose, 
although he could not promise to introduce them in the present short 
session. —The Duke of MONTROSE reported. that their lordships’ ad- 
dress, in answer to the speech from the throne, had been presented to 
her Majesty, who had been pleased to return a most gracious answer. 
—The LORD CHANCELLOR read a message from her Majesty recom- 
mending their lordships to take into consideration at an early period the 
necessary measures for the funeral of the Duke of Wellington.—The 
Earl of Derby gave notice that, on Monday, he should move for a com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. a. 
House of Comrrons, 

The COMPTROLLER of the HOUSEHOLD appeared at the bar 
with a message from the Crown respecting the public funeral of the 
late Duke of Wellington. Her Majesty required her faithful Commons 
to aid her in giving due honour to this public soiemnity, and to make 
suitable provision for it.—The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
gave notice that on Monday next he would move that the message from 
the Crown be taken into consideration.—Mr. Hume suggested that at 
the same time the right hon. gentleman should lay an estimate of the 
expense upon the table of the House. 


ALTERATION IN THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER gave notice that, on the 
26th inst., he should lay before the House some alterations in the 
system of our taxation, which recent changes in our commercial policy 
rendered necessary in the opinion of the Government. At the same 
time, if any motion of an unfair character was brought forward pre- 
viously, with a view to prevent his making this statement, he should 
reserve to the Government the right of taking a different course. 


THE ADDRESS—CLERGY RESERVES—FISHERIES. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said there were two important questions entirely 
omitted in the Address. He referred to the Burmese war and the 
Clergy Reserves of Canada. He wished to know whether it was not 
possible to leave the settlement of this latter question to the people of 
Canada themselves, seeing that they had already, by their representa- 
tives in the Local Legislature, shown a disposition to grapple fairly 
with the subject. (Hear.) 

Sir J. PAKINGTON said a dispatch had just been received from the 
Governor of Canada relating to what had taken place there in refer- 
ence to the question of Clergy Reserves, but he had not yet had suffi- 
cient time to look over it, and was therefore not prepared to pronounce 
any decision uponit. (Hear, hear) With regard to the Kaffir war, 
no dispatch had been received from the colony for a month, but the 
report which arrived by the mail of October, was certainly of a far 
more satisfactory character than any which had been received at any 
former period of the war. (Hear, hear.) Further than that, he could 
give the House no more information. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. HERBERT wished to know whether there was any prospect 
of an early settlement of the dispute with the American Government 
on the fisheries question, and at what period they might expect the 
Government would lay on the table a copy of the negociations that had 
taken place? dyehs bee 7 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said it was quite impossi- 
ble to say ‘when he would lay the papers on the table. (Hear.) He 
could only repeat what was mentioned in the Royal Speech, that the 
negociations had been carried on in the most friendly spirit, and he 
believed the result would be very increased commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


—_— eo" 


A FOOLISH FEAR OF GIVING OFFENCE. 


There is one point connected with the approaching ceremonies in 
honour of our great Duke which has excited much notice, and on which 
it would be desirable that some satisfaction should be offered to the 
public. For ourselves, we will not be premature in condemnation, for 
it is not yet sufficiently clear that the rumour which has given rise to 
so much painful feeling is really founded on fact. It has been stated, 
then, that certain flags and banners—the spoils and trophies of British 
valour on many @ well fought fiell—are either to be removed from 
their place in Chelsea Hospital, or, at least, are not to be used as part 
of the melancholy pageant, as it was originally intended they should. 
Why ?—for fear of giving offence to foreigners!” In other words, we 
are afraid of putting foreign nations in mind of the great deeds of our 
fathers, lest we, their descendants, should incur their displeasure. 
Now, if this be so, we can but say that a step more humiliating to the 
legitimate pride of our countrymen—a more unnecessary and un. Eng- 
lish display of timidity—could scarcely have been devised. And whata 
moment would be chosen for what an act! One might almost expect 
to see the gaunt form of the old warrior rise once more from his bed 
of misnamed State, and reject the upholstery honours which had been 
prepared for him by his degenerate countrymen. If the funeral pomp 
of so great @ warrior as Arthur Wellesley is not to be graced by the 
spoils and trophies of his country’s foes, what should be the decorations 
of the pageant? So many ells of black cotton velvet at 5s. 6d. per 
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‘yard; so many of lackered nails at Is. 6. the inet so many — 
herubim, and so many memento moris, conceived in the purest under- 
taker’s taste? The flags of Chelsea Hospital, riddled and torn as they 
have been by the volleying death shot, are surely more sppropriate— 
ornaments we will not say, but—accompaniments of a soldier's funeral 
rites. Had it been possible to take the Duke’s own wishes upon the 
subject, we may well imagine the few stern contemptuous words that 
would have fallen from his lips at the mere idea that English- 
men need shrink from the face of man, or square their actions 
in all humility to suit the susceptibilities of other pations. We 
need not interrogate the whole spirit and tenor of the old man’s 
career, for it is but necessary to recur to his own practice in an ana- 
logous case. On the anniversary of that great day which gave peace 
to Europe, and liberated the nations of the world from the most san- 
guinary despotism which had ever oppressed mankind since modern 
history began, the Duke of Wellington, year after year for well nigh 40 
bag summoned around him his old companions in arms to partake 

is princely hospitality, and to commemorate thoir achievements on 
the fatal day. No one who knows anything of the simplicity of his cha- 
racter, of the utter absence of * brag” and fanfaronnade which was 
one of his most distinguishing peculiarities, would suppose for a mo- 
ment that anything like an intention of wounding the pride of a foreign 
nation could ever find place in his mind. The officers whom it was his 
delight to call around him on that great anniversary had fought and 
bled under his command. It was natural and graceful that such a 
commemoration of their common danger and common victory should 
keep alive in their hearts the memory of former days, when the safety 
of their country and the liberation of Europe depended mainly upon 
their manly courage. The life of the gallant old soldier was prolong- 
ed far beyond the term that might have been expected from the life of 
toil and exposure he had led for twenty years of his career, but we 
have never heard that it occurred to him to hint to his officers that, 
**perhaps they had dined together often enough ; it would, on the 
whole, be advisable if, about the middle of each successive June every 
English officer should eat his chop at home, ‘ for fear of giving offence 
to foreigners !"” . 

We need scarcely say that nothing could be further from our ideas, 
than to recommend any silly display of military trophies at all times 
and on all occasions. The battles of Marlborough and Wellington, 
and of many others who might be named, were fought and well fought, 
and there’s an end of them, unless we should be driven to defend our 

« homes and all that is most sacred to us from profanation. The tradi- 
tions of our military glory may then once again be repeated from 
mouth tomouth. But, surely, on an occasion like the present, when 
we are about to commit to the tomb the cold remains of one of the five 

eat warriors of the world, we may be permitted to remember that the 

ritish soldier has occasionlly slept on the battle field from which he 
had driven his country’s foes. It is not much we ask. When another 
such soldier dies we will begin to talk about our flags again—mean- 
while let them hang where they are, unless, indeed, the piety of his 
countrymen could suggest some other method in which they could be 
employed more honourably for the Duke’s memory. What have we to 
do with foreigners or their susceptibilities? Or what other nation in 
Europe ever put such a point in issue when they take a fancy to a mi 
litary display? Surely our French neighbours did not smuggle the 
ashes of the real Napoleon into the Invalides without a few suggestions 
of his military achievements! Surely they have shown themselves suf- 
ficiently regardless of the feelings of Austria and Prussia! What is 
the meaning of all those words which are engraved as deeply as the 
scuiptor’s chisel would reach on both sides of the Arch of Triumph at 
the end of the Elysian-fields ? Europe and posterity are to be reminded 
to the end of time that the French armies under Napoleon Bona- 
parte trampled out the nationality of Germany, occupied Berlin and 
Vienna, expelled the Austrians from the Italian Peninsula, and humi 
liated Russia on more than one occasion. The ridiculous memorial of 
& coup mangué stands yet near Boulogne over against our very coast. 
Another similar trophy to commemorate the advance of the French 
army against Russia— subsequently, indeed, visé by a Russian General 
—may be seen at Coblentz. Such is the practice of our French neigh- 
bours in matters of this kind—we are not aware that the ‘just sus- 
ceptibilities”. of foreign nations ever give them an uneasy thought. 
Nay, at the moment we write, the head of the perfect or plu-perfect 
French Republic is about to assume a title for the express purpose of 
reminding the world that his relative carried fire and sword into every 
European country save one. But a few years ago, the choicest and 
bravest sons of Austria, Prussia, Russia, Italy, Spain, were m red 
by thousands—almost by millions; these are recollections whi are 
to be kept alive—by titles—and by a recurrence to the old nomencla- 
ture We on the other hand, who ask no better than to live at peace 
with all the world, must run away with our flags to the coal cellar for 
that day only, because we are about to bury the man who in days of 
great peril to humanity saved the world from the worst extremities of 
military despotism. If this is to be so, why have the soldiers at the 
funeral? Surely a British soldier is calculated to wound the ‘* just 
susceptibilities ” Let us rather intrust the funeral arrangements to 
the Peace Society, and, in place of the plumed hat and unstained 
sword, let the Duke’s hearse be crowned with the buttonless coat and 
broad brimmed hat which distinguish the most unwarlike of our re 
ligious sects. We will not believe in this rumour, but it would be a 
satisfaction to the public to be favoured with an authoritative contra- 
diction from some proper quarter.— Times. Wov. 10 


The publication of the above sensible remonstrance drew forth from 
@ Ministerial journal the following announcement : 


We are authorised to state that the eagles and principal flags con- 
nected with the Duke of Wellington’s victories are still in their old 
resting place, in the chapel at Chelsea. The flags that were in the hall 
were taken down to enable the decorators to cover it with black cloth, 
and they will be exhibited in the vestibule which separates it from the 
chapel, and which is also to be covered with black cloth. The chapel 
itself will be open, and the light subdued, so that visitors can see all the 
principal trophies which we possess at Chelsea.— Standard. 


_ > 


Deara or THE Duke or LeucnrenserG.—The telegraph announ- 
ces the death of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, which took place at St. 
Petersburgh on the Sthinst. Maximilian, Dake of Leuchtenberg and 
Prince of Eichstadt was a Beauharnais, grandson of Josephine, and son 
of Eugene, who in 1806 was declared the adopted son of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. By his marriage with the Grand Duchess Maria, which took 
place in 1839, he became the son in-law of Nicholas, Emperor of all the 
Russias. It is related in the life of Eugene, that upon the death of 
his father he was apprenticed toa joiner and worked at the bench ; 
his son, we see, was a member of two imperial families, Eugene, suc- 
cessively Prince of the Empire and Viceroy of Italy, married Augusta 
Awelia, eldest daughter of the King of Bavaria. On the fall of Napo- 
leon he was curteously received at Paris, and addressed even by the 
restored Bourbons as a Prince. Inthe treaty of Paris a suitable estab. 
lishment was assigned him, and at the Congress of Vienna the Emperor 
Alexander proposed to make him sovereign of a small principality. 
When the return of Napoleon from Elba had thrown a cloud over his 
prospects, he placed himself under the protection of his father-in-law, 
from whom he received the Bavarian principality of Eichstadt, which 
his posterity was declared capable of inheriting in case of failure of 
the Bavarian line. Eugene died at Munich on the 2lst of January 
1824, in the forty fourth year of bis age, leaving six children—two sons 
and four daughters. The eldest daughter is the consort of Oscar Ber- 
nadotte, King of Sweden ; the second married the Prince of Hohenzal. 
lero Heichingen : the third became the wife of the late Don Pedro, 
Emperor of brazil: and the fourth merried a Count of Wirtemburg 
His eldest son espoused in January, 1835, Donna Maria Queen of Por- 
tugal, and died two months later. Maximilian, the youngest of Eu- 
pe 8 sons whose death is now announced, was born Oct. 2, 1817. Since 

is marriage he has resided at the Russian court, receiving as one of 
the tamily of the Czar the style of His Imperial Highness. He was an 
aide de camp général of the Emperor, and a general in tae Russian 
service The duke was @ man of considerable cultivation, and a lover 
of the natural sciences. The journals of the Academy of Arts of St. 
Petersburgh, of which body hs was president, contain a variety of pa- 


pers, describing the result of chemical analyses conducted by the Duke 
in his private laboratory. 





Tue Bonapartes.—Unoder the Senatus-Consultum which has just 
been promulgated, the choice of the Emperor Napoleon ILL. may fall 
upon tither of the following persons, as successor to the throne, in de- 
fault of direct male issue—viz , the sons by the second marriage of Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, viz., Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince dt Canino, ex. 
President of the Roman Constituent Assembly, aged 49; Louis Lucien, 
aged 39; Pierre, aged 37; and Antoine, aged 86. The surviving son 
by the second marriage of Prince Jérome, N apoleon Bonaparte, aged 





80. The sons of Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de Canino—viz., 


Joseph Lucien, Prince de Musignano, aged 28; Lucien Louis, aged 24 ; 
and Napoleon Jacques, aged 13. In addition to these persons who are 
susceptible of being called to the succession, the new imperial ame | 
will consist of the following members, none of whom, if now unmarried, 
van marry without the consent of the Emperor—viz., Jerome Bonaparte, 
ex —_ of Westphalia; the Princess Zenaide Charlotte Bonaparte, 
eldest daughter of Joseph, brother of Napoleon, and married to the 
Prince de Canino; the daughters of Lucien—viz., the Princess Alexan- 
drine, wife of Count Vincent de Canino, and the Princess Constance. a 
nun at Rome; the Princess Jeaune Bonaparte, married to the Marquis 
Honorate ; the Princess Mathilde, daughter of Jerome; and the five 
daughters of Charles Lucien, Prince de Canino. 


— ————EEEEe ___________—_ ES 
ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY, 
IE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the St, Andrew’s Society of the State of New 
York, wi'! be celebrated on Tuesday the 3'th inst. The members will dine together 
at the Irviag House at Six O’CLOCK PRECISELY, but are requested to at 4 c’clock, 
for the transaction of the usual preparatory business. 
Tickets fur the dinner may be obtained from the following gentlemen, Managers of the 
Society. 

ALEXANDER McKenzie, 44 Beaver st, 
Samuet Cocuran, 117 Broadway. 
Joun T. Jonneton, 5 Wall st. 

Persons interested in the ara, A a associations, oat wishing to unite in celebrating 
the d are requested to apply to the Managers for Tickets. 
ea tgs ee JNO. STEVENSON MAXWELL, Secretary. 


MADAME HENRIETTE SONTAG'S 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT, 
(NEW SERIES,) 
Will take place at Metropolitan Hall, on MONDAY, November 29th. 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 

MADAME HENRIETTE SON®PAG, 

Signor C. BADIALI. M. CARL ECKERT, Signor G. POZZOLINI, PAUL JULIEN. and 
” Signor LUIGI ROCCO, from La Scala at Milan (his first appearance in New York,) 
THE ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL DEPARTMENT WI‘ L CONSIST OF 

SIX HUNDRED PERFORMERS : 

The Harmonic Society of 150—The United German Song Union, of 8 Societies, 300—Church 
Choirs, 50—Italian Chorus, 40—The Grand Orchestra, 70. 
DIRECTORS OF THE CHORUSES: 











Won. Warrewrient, Jr., 45 Exchange Place 
Wm. Paton, 1? Park Place. 
Ww. Brano, 42 Pine street. : 





.G.F. oes erseceecs PPPrrTTi Tit ittiite .-- Director of The Harmonic Society. 
ar. pabadng 42m Ta coececseccccccce eecceee-«eeee+seeDirector of the German Song Union. 
Mr. HENRY C, WATSON oecoercone ecccccesececcccesscecsesees Director of the Church Choirs. 
Mr. SCHULLINGER.. ..-cesseees @ceccccocceces ecccccccece eee-Director of the Italian Chorus, 

Le&ADER...+...s- THEODORE EISFELD. Harpist......Mr. ALFRED TOULMIN. 
ORGANIST .eseseeee Mr. JOHN ZUNDEL. CONDUCTOR. ccossseeeee CARL ECKERT. 


Toafford the required accommodation, the Orchestral portion of the Hall will be entirely 
remodelled on the plan of Exeter Hall, London, forming a spacious amphitheatre, occupy- 
ing onethird of Metropolitan Hall, and materially facilitating the acoustic effects of the 
music. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1, Overture, Struensee, (first time in America,) by the Orchestra ....... oeseeesMeyerbeer. 
2. Romanzs, “ Maria di Rudenz,” Sig. Cesare Badiali.........+++.+++++ eseeesessDonizetti. 
3. Grand Variations, “On que dirat-je maman” Mad. Henriette Sontag.........--- Adam. 
4. Ma Celine. ‘‘ Fantasia,” Paul Julien.... .... Ccccccccee eerccccccccceses ooeseesHauman. 
5. Duet, The Music Lesson, Mad. Sontag and Sig. ROCCO, ..cer-ceee-+e0e ecceses Fioravanti. 
6, Romaaza, ‘* Giuramento” Sig. PozZolini .....c0.---eeecesenesssetersescess Mercadante. 
7, Choral, Mad. Henriette Sontag, and the combined Choruses of Six Hundred 
Performers weceseccserecesces eecccccccses eo cccccccecere essen seeesecees esses -Luthur, 
PART It. 
8. First part of the 4th syapheny, B flat, by the Orchestra.......--.+---++ e+see, Beethoven 
9. Quartette, “ Puritani’ fad. Henriette Sontag, Sigrs Badiali, Pozzolini Lv 
ONd ROCCO, 00. -coccecscce-cccccccce seccoce seeecces =e « :sececseeessescees Bellini 
10. Grand Chorus for 300 male voices, by the 8 Societies of the United German 
Bene WMG ace cone svesccsccs: cocseses + ne secsececsseceseee sssseessececeees Lachner 
11. Terzett, “ Papataci,” Italiana in Algeria. Sigrs. Badiali, Pozzolini and Rocco..Rossini 
12. Eckert’s Swiss Song. Mad. Henriette Sontag, ...cccccesecesrecceseees eeereee «Eckert 
13. The “Tremolo” Paul Julien, . . . .-cec-cecccccoscccce-+-- sevcccccsevecccece Beriot 


4, The Prayer from the Israelites in Egypt. Mad. Henriette Sontag, Sigrs. f 
Badiali, Pozzolini, Rocco, and the combined Choruses of 600 performers,....Rossini 
Prices of Secured Seats.—$2 and $1, to be had at Messrs. Hall & Son’s, No. 239 Broadway. 
The Regular Sale of Seats will begin on Saturday. Nov. 27, at8 A M 
Order of Sale.—On Saturday, the $2 seats only; on Monday, the $1 and remaining $2 seats. 
Notice.—Owing to the length of the Concert it will commence at half-past 7. 


All the arrangements (with regard to the comfort of the audience) of the first series will 
be retained. 
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the real opening of the Parliamentary session, and affords a glance at 
the reception which it experienced from certain ieaders in the House of 
Commons.—In the summary which may be found elsewhere, readers 
will perceive that the anticipated abandonment of Protection has not 
been so full and unequivocal as the public had been led to expect. 
The paragraph that touches on this tender point is vague and disin- 
genuous, and capable of being twisted into a variety of meanings ; 
indeed if Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli had not been more explicit in 
their disclaimers than they permitted her Majesty to be, an amend- 
ment to the Address would have been surely moved. As it was, the 
Government scrambled through this first night without serious annoy- 
ance, though with sundry hints thrown out by several sections of the 
Free-Traders, as to the necessity of pledging the House to a firm ad- 
herence to the present commercial policy. The shape which these 
views and intentions will assume depends mainly on the nature of Mr. 
Disraeli’s forthcoming project for remodelling the taxation of the coun- 
try. If the clever Chancellor can compensate those who are said to 
have suffered, and at the same time do no violence to the adopted prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition—in short, if he can please everybody 
—he may set about seeking the philosopher’s stone with some hope of 
success; he may drop his title of ‘‘ the coming man,’’ for the coming 
man will have arrived. We only fear that in this matter of taxation, 
it is well-nigh impossible to adjust the burden satisfactorily to the pub- 
lic back. Now it presses too high, now too low; as in the oft- quoted 
case of the poor soldier and the drummer, there’s no hitting the right 
spot. 

The Colonists who are interested in the Fisheries must indeed bestir 
themselves, since the fourth paragraph in Queen Victoria’s speech 
plainly points to some such barter, as we briefly deprecated last week. 
And since it has come to this, if hereon we might offer advice, we should 
counsel a direct appeal to the House of Commons, couched in plain, 
bold terms. These are not the days for humble addresses to the Throne. 
Practically they never reach it, for Downing Street lies on the way 
thither; and what a Slough of Despond that is, Colonists the world 
over can tell._—No, gentlemen ; if you desire to be heard with attention 
and respect, up! and state your rights frankly. Never mind the red- 
tapists—they may be somewhat scared ; up, and remind the Imperial 
Government (through the People’s representatives, whose servants 
they are) that to take from you and give to another natiow the natural 
wealth with which Providence has endowed you, is just as great an out- 
rage on your inherent rights, as it would be to tax your incomes in aid 
of the Imperial Treasury. Speak at once, and don’t mince your words. 
It may be that justice, like charity, is apt to begin and end at home; 
still, there is in Englishmen a love of fair play and an intuitive sense 
of right and wrong, that will respond to an appeal such as the facts in 
this case would suggest and justify. 

From the Cape of Good Hope a few days later news has arrived ; but 
it is altogether unimportant.—From the seat of war in the Burmese 
empire comes a telegraphic account of the expected advance.— 
Amongst the minor items of the week, some particulars of which will 
be found elsewhere, may be mentioned the return of the small screw- 
steamer Jsabe/ from the Arctic regions—the occurrence of a slight earth- 
quake in the North of Eagland and along the Western coast of Ireland 
—the prevalence of wet and tempestuous weather—a flood at Birming- 
ham and elsewhere in the midland district—the deaths of Col. Bruen, 
M_P. for Carlow, of Major Genl. Uaulfield, M.P, for Abingdon, and of 
Mejor Genl. Addison, who served for a long time in Canada—and the 
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refusal of Lord De Blaquiére to make up & sailing match with his yacht 
America against anew schooner tobe built by Lord Londesborough. » 





Deeming the pear fully ripe, or his appetite thereto having become 
insatiable, Louis Napoleon has stretched out his hand, and has to all 
intents and purposes clapped the Imperial crown upon his head. Hay- 
ing convoked his obsequious Senators, with the intimation that impa- 
tient France would wait no longer for the consummation of its political 
beatitude, the Senate has responded to the call by a document that we 
reprint below. In this it will be remarked, not only that Napoleon III. 
is bidden to the Empire, but that every member of his family is so tied 
and bound to his supreme will as to be rendered almpst incapable of 
volition. Indeed the cunning tact with which the choice of an heir, 
failing direct issue, is left to the new Emperor's irresponsible will, is 
one of the peculiarities of the document in question. We give no place 
to the addresses and speeches that have passed on the occasion betweem 
master and slave, because as compositions they are too contemptible 
for notice, and because as a clue to future purposes no sane man now 
attaches the smallest importance to words falling from such traitorous 
lips. This dynastic arrangement was to be formally and farcically 
submitted to the People’s vote on Sunday and Monday last; and om 
Thursday the Senate was to re-assemble for further genuflexions and 
for the verification of the popular vote. 

Thus has Louis Napoleon daringly and cleverly achieved his pur- 
pose of seating himself on his Uncle’s throne. Hehas raised himself to 
the pinnacle of worldly grandeur, and sunk his country to the lowest 
abyss of degradation. For although there are not wanting men who 
congratulate France on what they are pleased to call a final settlement 
of her affairs, or who sneeringly tell you that Frenchmen must be gov- 
erned despotically, we still believe that these reasoners are but shal- 
low, and that these prophets see not far into the future. They tell you 
that this shrewd man knows what he is about, and with whom he has 
to deal; and they point conclusively to his successive and successfal 
steps from obscurity to Empire, just as if the ascent were indefinitely 
to be continued. But may it not be found more difficult to sit still 
than to climb upwards? Are they not assuredly mistaken, who 
suppose that anything beyond temporary submission can be expected 
from so unstable a people as the French ? They may even seem for the 
moment to be enamoured of their gilded chains; but in spite of all 
their political blunderings, they are too clever not to see the yoke, too 
sensitive not to feel its weight, too brave not to rise and snap such 
chains asunder. Accustomed for more than thirty five years to a Press 
and a Legislature comparatively free, can the Parisians long «ubsist 
without the excitement afforded through such channels? Devoted as 
they are to shows and spectacles, can they long relish an unmeaning 
round of festivals so obviously got up to dazzle and to blind them? 
Abandoned at this moment to a gambling furor, the Capital may be 
looking with reckless eagerness for the blaze of light that is to inaugu- 
rate the Empire; but may not its very abjectness beneath the hand 
that curbs it, and its very promptness to throne its ruler, be the result 
of a drunken effort to hide its sense of shame from its own eyes, a ma- 
nifestation of uneasiness rather than of contentment? These crude 
ideas presume of course that there is some truth in the stories told r@- 
garding Louis Napoleon’s popularity. 3 

Going back for a moment to the circumstances attending this last 
movement, we have to notice a sort of squabble between Jerome Bona< 
parte and his hopeful nephew. The former, notwithstanding that he 
is to some extent a Liberal in his political views, and notwithstanding 
his son’s ultra Republicanism, has been hitherto in high favour. Many 
persons believe him to be acquainted with certain family secrets, that 
might unpleasantly point out the source whence his nephew derived his 
Dutch cast of countenance, his phlegmatic temperament, and his dogged 
taciturnity. At any rate, as President of the Senate and Governor of 
the Invalides, he has been courted and humoured, and seems to have 
counted on recognition as the heir to the Empire. The Senate has been 
ordered not to recommend him. Jerome has accordingly thrown up 
his civil office, and has retired in high dudgeon to his military post.— 
Another noteworthy coincidence is the death, at St. Petersburg, of the 
Duc de Leuchtenburg, gracdson of the Empress Josophine and son of 
the famous Eugene Beauharnais. He had married the eldest daughter 
of the Emperor of Russia, and formed thus a sort of connecting link 
between the Bonaparte family and the all-potent Czar. In the very 
ticklish position of European affairs, this death may have some slight 
weight, where the personal views and feelings of the Sovereign regu- 
late peace and war, and other momentous questions. And in our belief 
that the affairs of Europe are in a critical condition, we have an eye 
solely to that dangerous personage who rules the destiny of France, to 
whom scruples are unknown, and in whose eyes his own personal posi~ 
tion must inevitably be mixed up with all considerations of foreign 
policy. We will not weary our readers by much speculation of our 
own in this matter; but we hear no more of the rumoured reduction of 
the French army, which in effectiveness was never more complete. It 
is well that, although moving slowly, our own Government is noi alto- 
gether asleep, whilst the tiger is crouching for a spring. The defences 
of Great Britain, naval and military, seem to occupy a considerable 
share of public attention ; and we rejoice to see that such influential 
journals as the Z'imes continue to sound the note of alarm. Sir Charles 
Napier’s appointment to the military command of Kent, and the active 
conversion of line~of-battle ships into screw-propellers, indicate, as we 
have said, that our guardians foresee what may happen. There is but 
one possible security—preparation.—It may perhaps not be unjustly 
surmised that, if Louis Napoleon find it desirable to begin campaigning 
in some quarter, and is not quite ready to pounce upon England or 
Belgium, he will turn his attention to the East, where a field within 
easy reach of Toulon is open for French arms or French diplomacy. 
We don’t mean British India; but Palestine and the Turkish Provin- 
ces. His uncle there met with a foretaste of Waterloo, and his memory 
there ‘* must be avenged.” Our sole reason for looking in that direc- 
tion is that we now find no mention of the projected title—** Protector 
of the Holy Places.” If he were to swear outright that he had ne 
designs in that quarter, we should feel assured that he was meditat- 
ing a blow there. 

In thus glancing hastily at Continental Europe, two small events re- 
main to be noticed; and to these readers will attach such degree of 
importance as they deserve. In the first place, French pressure upon 
Belgium has so far produced effect, that the Belgian Ministry has 
brought in a bill for facilitating the prosecution of persons charged 
with offences against foreign powers. In other words, Louis Napoleon 
is not to be caricatured at Brussels. In the second place, the Austrian 
Government has not forgotten the affair of Marshal Haynau. It is po- 
sitively stated that no deputation will have represented the Austrian 
army at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, which is not a matter 
of great moment in itself. The honour would have been conferred on 
and scarcely by the delegates. If however, any indication of the feel- 
ings of the Austrian Cabinet may be gathered from this lack of cour- 
tesy, the affair is not to be passed over without remark. 





The far-famed steamer Crescent City arrived here from Havannah 
very quietly on Monday last, neither bringing in any captured Spanish 
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ships of war, nor bearing Spanish shot-marks inherhull, The Captain 
Ge 1eral of Cuba it seems, considering that the voyage of this pertinacious 
vessel would not be complete until her return to New York, revoked his 
previous decision, and permitted her mail and passengers to be landed. 
Parser Smith was of course not included in this act of grace, and due 
Notice was given that the vessel would be peremptorily excluded here- 
after, if the “ obnoxious individual” were still borne on her books. The 
affair has excited no sensation whatever; nor will it, if the Cherokee, 
now substituted for the Crescent City, be warned off from Havannah. 
This we sincerely trust she will be, since the Company remains still 
wnconvinced and indignant, and has determined to test the question by 
carrying Mr. Smith once more into the enemy’s quarters, Assured that 
the American Government and the vast majority of the American Peo- 
ple taks the rightful and common-sense view of the maiter, we cannot 
say it gives us the least uneasiness. If the Cherokee make a profitless 
voyage, the owners will be laughed at for their pains. We can only 
regret that the Captain General has temporised so far. 


—_——— 


More attention has been bestowed upon the publication of several 
communications that have passed at intervals between the Administra- 
tion at Washington and the Spanish Government, on the subject of the 
Island of Cuba. It appears that in 1848, the then President of the U.S., 
took upon himself to offer, through the U. 8. Minister at Madrid, the 
gum of one hundred millions of dollars for the cession of the Island ; and 

hat the offer was positively rejected. It was made, by the way, at the 
period when the relations between England and Spain did not wear a 
very pleasant aspect, in consequence of the difficulty with Sir Henry 
Bulwer.—The correspondence is very long; but as the cecasion has 
passed by, it is scarcely worth while to comment on it at length.—We 
Will but remark that the resolution of the then U. 8. Government to 
prevent at all hazards the acquisition of Cuba by Great Britain forms 
a subject of frequent reference. This determination was intended to 
remain a profound secret; and there are other scraps of information 
brought to light that might give rise to discussion, if the march of 
events gave time for looking back. Reviewers, however, may find the 
whole matter a fruitful theme. 


The Governor of South Carolina, in his Message to the Legislature 
of that State delivered on Tuesday last, adverts to the awkward case 
of the British coloured seaman imprisoned in Charleston, that has been 
before #he British and American public in more shapes than one. The 
telegraphic report is as follows; the papers have not come to hand. 


Alluding to the proceedings of the British Consul relative to the imprisonment 
of the colored seaman, Reuben’ Roberts,a native of Nassau, who arrived in the ship 
Clyde, on the 19th May at Charleston from Paracos. The Sheriff detained him 
till the 261h May, when the Clydesailed. Ou the 9th June, a writin trespass for 
assault and false imprisonment, from the Federal Court, was served on the Sheriff, 

laying the damages at $4,000. The Government recommends the act of 1844 to 
prevent persons of color entering the State, to be amended, to meetany similar 
case that may arise. Had not proceedings been instituted, the Governor wou!d 
have recommended a modification of the law so as to require captains to confine 
hee seamen to their vessels, and prevent their landing under heavy penalties, 
—but now, self-respect demands that we should not abate one jot or tittle of the 
Jaw! which was enacted to protect us from the influence of ignorant incendiaries. 


he wording is somewhat obscure. It reads to us as though his Ex~ 
lency had recommended a certain course, and had said that he would 
Winder other circumstances have recommended another course; but 
that self-respect prevented any change whatever. This is contradic- 
tory.—Without, however, knowing the precise orders issued from our 
Poréign Office, we may presume that all legal steps in reference to the 
past would have been abandoned at once, if any provision had been 
made for the future, to obviate inconvenience and to remove cause of 
complaint. 


Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures have thus far been thronged by attentive 
listeners, and have evidently produced a deep impression upom the 
thinking portion of the public. Not that the public is disposed unani- 
mously to agree with him in his estimate of Dean Swift, of whom he 
first treated. On the contrary, there are not a few protesters against 
it. It has been pronounced severe, unjust, prejudiced ; and one meets 
acquaintances at every turn very willing, and of course fully compe- 
tent, to set Mr. Thackeray and the public right. Let them do so, if 
they can. Swift's was just one of these incongruous, ill-assorted cha- 
ractérs, on the merits of which mankind will never agree. For our 
own part, we have no decided opinion to offer on this point, not being 
thoroughly conversant with the walk and conversation of the able but 
foul-mouthed Dean. Thus much however we may say~if Mr. Thack- 
eray extenuated nothing of his subject’s depravity, neither did he 
geem to set down aught in malice. There was abundant sympathy 
exhibited for the genius that soared so high and fell so low ; it was more 
in sorrow than in anger that Swift’s ribaldry and meanness were held 
up tocontempt. As literary efforts, there is but one opinion of these 
lectures, in which we most cordially join,—to the effect that in this lec- 
ture-loving land no finer specimen of the power of language has been 
heard for many a long year. Studied to so nice a point that it drops 
from his lips as though it were an unstudied effort, coveripg deep and 
subtle thought under the guise of off-hand remarks, simple where it is 
most effective, fitted to the comprehension of a child and worth analys- 
ing by a philosopher, not made up of clever antithetical points, but of 
Bound sense pleasantly conveyed, you shall hear one of these lectures 
and enjoy it, nor be aware how much matter it contains, until you 
quietly run over its contents. There is no froth ; it is all good stuff of 
the right sort.—We should say more on the subject, had we not trans- 
ferred elsewhere to our columus, from those of a daily contemporary, 
a very able and genial bit of criticism on this theme. 


Respect for the position occupied by Mr. Ramsay, as the acknow- 
ledged champion of the seigniors, induces us to give the following 
letter a place in our columns, although we are really at a loss to dis- 
cover its drift. Mr. Ramsay appears to agree with us in believing 
that, as the seigniors were obliged to concede d titre de redevance, they 
‘were not permitted to ask any rent they pleased, and thus render the 
arréts waste paper. Wherein then lies the difference between us ?— 
As to Mr. D’Aguesseau’s draft, we have no means of ascertaining 
whether our correspondent is correct in attributing it to a namesake of 
the Chancellor. If it was not registered in the Superior Council, we 
presume that its validity as a law would not be recognised by the 
Courts; but we need not tell Mr. Ramsay that it is not always an 
easy matter to show that an arrét was not registered. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to do more than suggest that, even if its legal validity were 
denied, it would still be conclusive collateral evidence of the construc- 
tion put by the French av thprities on the arréts referred to. 

TO THE EDITOR OE THE NEW YORK ALBION. 
Montreal, 18th Nov., 1852. 
en proceeding from sources of information usually correct, 


, I take the liberty of addressing you to contradict an error 
raved appeared in your paper of the 6th of this month, relating to the seigniorial 


The information you give your 


Sir,—As error, wh 
becomes dangerous, 


é : American readers with regard tothe arret of 
1711 is correct as far as it goes, Again, the deduction you draw from it, that as 
the seigniors were obliged to concede, there must necessarily have been some 
rate fixed by law at which the censitaire could demand a concession. is perhaps 
natural enough ; but fortunately for the seigniors such was not the law. After 
a great deal inconvenience, ome from the neglect or refusal of the seigniors 
to estab\ish their seigniories. came the arret of 1711, which obliged them to con- 
cede fora | payment (4 titre de redevance), but without c arging any pur- 

money. Nota word of any rate of redevance occurs—simply a prohibition 
2o sell ; and for this there was a feudal cause, as well as the encou 





to the inhabitants to settle ; for ifa price was to be asked, as well as the rent, the 
rent of course would be lowered, and by that the future sales of the seigniories 
would be less, and consequently give a smaller mutation fine (guint) to the Crown. 
It was the interest of the Crown that the rates of concession should be high, pro 
vided they were not so high as to prevent the seulement of the country. The 
arret of the Council of State of 1732, as far as regards the seignior, merely re 
enacted that of 1711, but forbid the selling of wild lands either by censitaire or 
seignior. It is possible that the Intendant may have fixed a rate J olunn in 
some particular case where the rate asked was so high as to be virtually a re- 
fusal to concede, though I never heard of such a case. 

It has been used as an argument of the fixity of the rate of concession, that it 
never exceeded 2d. ; but this is clearly none. It might as well be said now that 
the rents are fixed because they have never exceeded 8d. 

With regard to the recent discoveries I may make the general remark, that no 
legislative enactment can have any force whatever in Canada unless it was regis- 
tered in the Conseil Superievr at Quebec, so that, now that the archives of the 
Province have been search<d in vain, there can be no fears (or hopes) of any dis. 
coveries that can affect the question, The arret to which you allude as having 
been drawn by the Chancellor d’Aguesseau, is an unsigned, undated draft, 
which never was seen or heard of in Canada before, and bearing all the marks of 
an unfini:hed project. What claim then it can have to being the work of the 
great D Aguesseau I am ata loss to know. It is true that a letter written eight 
years before this draft is addressed to a Mr. d' Aguesseau ; surely Mr. d'Agues- 
seau was not the Chancellor of that name. 

Wheg I state that the arret is undated, I merely mean that it has only a me- 
antalie date, and that it is not fully dated as is the custom with the day of the 
month. I dwell on these formal points as they show how miserably weak the 
cause must be that requires the distribution, at the public expense, of miserable 
unanthenticated documents that can have no effect but on the ignorant and pre- 
judiced, lan, Sir, &c., 

T. K. Ramsay. 


ARRIVAL OF THE OveRLAND Mait.—An electric telegraphic des- 
patch from Trieste has been received, in anticipation of the Overland 
Mail, from which we learn that the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer Adria 
has arrived at Trieste with advices from Rangoon to the 26th of Sep- 
tember.—The 1st Brigade of the advanced force had just left Rangoon 
for Prome. It consisted of H. M 18th Reyal Irish, H. M. 80th Regi- 
ment, and the 35th Madras Infantry, with eight guns, and detachments 
of Sappers and Miners. It was accompanied by General Godwin, the 
Admiral, and almost all the heads of the departments. The 2nd Bri- 
gade was to followshortly, and it was expected, on its arrival at Prome, 
that Pegu would be ceded and annexed, and the war closed. —The other 
news by this overland arrival is comparatively insignificant ; but some 
despatches from China, which had come to hand, represent the insur- 
rection against the Emperor as continuing to gain additional strength. 


Twe SEARCH ror Sir JoHN Franxiin.—On Monday, the 8th inst., 
at the meeting of the Geographical Society, Captain Penny, in answer 
to the call of the president, made some interesting remarks respecting 
the future route of the search. He directed the attention of the meet- 
ing to the chart, and pointing to the Wellington Channel, he remarked 
—** You will there see that Captain Sir Edward Belcher has only now 
entered upon the door of the search. Then turn your eyes to the Ameri- 
can shore, you will there see H.M. ships Enterprise and Investigator 
vainly struggling with a drifting body of ice, in a position which if 
Franklin had been there at all, we should have had him in England 
long ago by his own beaten path. The renewed search that I have now 
the honour to propose, in order to solve this great geographical problem, 
would be worthy of England’s humanity and commercial wealth. We 
have now a new agent at command—namely, screw steam-power. What 
I propose, then, would be that two steamers be despatched to Behring’s 
Straits, so that they should be early on the ground to take advantage 
of the land ice. That they should pass along the Asiatic shore, through 
the strait formed by Cape Yakan and the land seen by Wrangell and 
her Majesty’s steamer Herald, into the Arctic Basin, where an exten- 
sive sea must exist, in the months of June, July, August, and Septem 
ber. Any one can easily conceive what an extensive search would be 
accomplished in four months, by traversing in every direction that vast 
ocean. The whole distance from Cape Farewell to Baffin’s Bay, although 
one thousand miles, is icebound in April, but in August, frequently, 
not a piece of ice is to be seen. If now you will turn your attention to 


the north end of Spitzbergen, and lay down by compass one thousand 
miles, you will see that it will reach New Siberia and the Asiatic shore. 
This proves unquestionably that a large sea must exist even to the 
Pole. With these facts before us, we should urge upon the Government 
the adoption of Mr. Peterman’s Nova Zembla route, the practicability 
of which he has so clearly demonstrated, and which possesses such 
great advantages of commercial wealth to this nation. I would suggest 


that a small screw-steamer, of a light draft of water, not more than six 
feet, be likewise despatched to Captain M’Guire, (of the Plover) to 
search along the American shore, in order to watch over the brave 
men on board the Enterprise and Investigator, who have become second 
Franklins. Likewise, that Dr. Rae should be despatched again along 
the Victoria land towards Banks’-land to watch that coast for the ar- 
rival of the same party; since Captain M’Clure and his crew will 
probably be compelled to abandon his vessel this spring. I have yet a 
valuable fact to bring forward. I have this day received a letter from 
Stromness, which informs me that twelve American seamen who left 
their ship and wintered in an inlet discovered by me on the west side 
of Davis Strait, have killed thirteen whales during the season, an 
amount of food upon which Franklin and his whole crew might have 
subsisted during the whole time he has been absent. 

RETURN OF THE [saBEL.— Stromness, Nov. 6.—The Isabel, Captain 
Inglefield, R.N., has put in here from the Arctic regions. Captain In- 
giefield reports that he proceeded up Jones’ Sound, as far as latitude 
83 N. and saw open water to the northward, and the land tending to 
the N. W. He also entered Smith Sound and reached lat 78 28 21 N., 
and found the great Polar Basin, extending through seven points of the 
compass, with a vast sea cumbered with loose ice, but was blown out of 
the Sound with a gale from the northward that lasted thirty-six hours. 
Whale Souod was also examined, and found tolerably open. In short 
Captain Inglefield had reached within 114 degrees of the North Pole, 
100 miles further north than any former navigator in Baffin’s Bay. No 
trace whatever was fou d of the missing expedition. Captain Inglefield 
communicated with Sir E. Beicher’s Expedition. 


SENATUS CONSULTUM; THE NEW CZAR OF FRANCE. 


Art. 1. The Imperial dignity is re-established. Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte is Emperor, under the name of Napoleon III. 

Art. 2. The Imperial dignity is hereditary in the direct and legiti- 
mate descendants of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, from male to male by 
order of primogeniture, to the perpetual exclusion of females and their 
descendants. 

Art. 3. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, if he has no male child, may 
adopt the legitimate children and descendants in the male line of the 
brothers of the Emperor Napoleon I. The forms of adoption are regu- 
lated by senatus consu/tum, If, after this adoption, male children 
should be born to Louis Napoleon, his adoptive children cannot be call- 
ed on to succeed him, until after his legitimate descendants. The 
adoption is interdicted to the successors of Louis Napoleon and to their 
descendants. 

Art. 4. Louis Napoleon regulates, by an organic decree addressed to 
the Senate, and deposited in its archives, the order of succession to 
the throne in the Bonaparte family, in case he should leave no direct, 
legitimate, or adoptive heir. 

Art. 5. In default of a legitimate or adoptive heir of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and of the successors io a collateral line, who shall derive 
their right in the above mentioned organic decree, a senatus consu/tum, 
proposed to the Senate by the Ministers formed into a Council of Go- 
vernment, united to the Presidents of the Senate, of the Legislative 
body, and of the Council of State, and submitted to the acceptance of 
the people, names the Emperor, r:gulates in his family the hereditary 
order from male to male, to the perpetual exclusion of females and their 
descendants. Until the moment when the election of the new Emperor 
is consummated the affairs of State are governed by the ministers in 
office, who shall form themselves into a Council of Government and de- 
liberate by a majority of votes. 

Art. 6. The members of the family of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
called eventually to the succession, and their descendants, of both 
sexes, form part of the imperial family A Senatus consultum regulates 
their position. They cannot marry without the authorization of the 
Emperor. Their marriage without such authorization entails privation 
of all hereditary right, as well for him who contracts it as for his des- 
cendants. 

Art. 7. The constitution of the 15th of January, 1852, is maintained 
in ali provisions which are not contrary to the preseut Senatus consul- 
tum; there cannot be any modifications made in it, except in the forms 
and by the means therein prescribed. 

Art. 8 The following proposition shall be presented to the accept 
anceof the French people, in the form determined by the decrees of the 





ragement given : 


2d and 4th December, 1851:—‘ The people wish for the re-establish- 





ment of the imperial dignity, in the person of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, with hereditary right in his direct descendants, either legitimate 
or adoptive, and give him the right to regulate the order of succession 


to the throne in theBonaparte family, as provided by the Senatus con- 
sultum of — November, 1852. 


Appointments. 


Lord Bateman to be Lord Lieutenant of Herefordshire.—Captain Wode, 13th 
Light Infantry, Civil Commissioner of the Seychelles Islands.—Capel Hanbu 
Williams, Esq., a stipendiary magistrate at Port Natal—Mr. James Disraeli, 
brother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the treasureship of the county 


courts of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire. This place is valued 
at £400 per annum. 


Army. 

War-Orrice, Nov. 12.—1st Regt of Drag Gds; Bvt-Col Whyte, from h-p 
Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt Col Hankey, who ex; Maj Spottiswoode to be Lt-Col, 
b-p, v Whyte, who ret; Capt Peach to be Maj, bp, v Spottiswoode ; Capt Horne, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Meck, who ex; Lt Paynter to be Capt, b-p, v Peach ; 
Lt Nisbet to be Capt, b-p, v Stuart, who ret. 2d Drags; Lt Edwards, from 14th 
Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Gratrex, who ex. yth Lt Drags; Serj-Maj House to be 
Qtmr, v Allan, who ret upon h-p. 14th Lt Drags; Lt Gratrex, from 2d Drags, to 
be Lt, v Edwards, whoex. 3d Ft; Lt King to be Capt, b-p, v M'Kenzie, who 
ret; Ens Pope (Adjutant), to have the rank of Lt; Ens King to be Lt, b-p, v H 
J King. 10th Ft; Capt Chancellor, from 27th Ft, to be Capt, v Pattison, who ex ; 
Lt Eaton, from 26th Ft, tobe Lt, v Calcott, whoex. 25th Ft; Ens O'Hea to be 
Lt, b-p, v Goodhall, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled.. 26th Ft; Lt Calcott, 
from 10th Ft, to be Lt, v Eaton, who ex. 27th Ft; Capt Pattison, from 10th Ft, 
to be Capt. v Chancellor, who ex. 30th Ft; Lt Cator to be Capt, b-p, v Still, 
who ret; Ens Gibson to be Lt, b-p, v Cator, 52d Ft; Lt Hon E G Curzon tobe 
Capt, b-p, v M‘Clintock, who ret; Ens Champion to be Lt, b-p, v Curzon. 68th 
Ft; Ens Nicol to be Lt, b-p, v Meredyth, who ret. 89h Ft; Ens Conyers to be 
Lt, w p, v Stewart, dec ; Ens Dawes to be Lt, b-p, has been cancelled. 99th Ft; 
Ens Nunn to be Lt, b-p, v Williams, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled. 1st W 
I Regt; Ens Connell to be Lt, b-p, v Robeson, who ret. 


Orricg or ORDNANCE, Nov. 8.—Ordnance Medical Department; Surg Kelly, 
MD, to be Senior Sarg, v Chisholm, who ret on h-p. Assist-Surg Bent to be 
Surg, v Kelly. Temporary Assist-Surg Fogo, M D, to be Assist-Surg, v Bent. 


Nab. 
APPOINTMENTS.—Rear-Adml. Sir F. B. R. Pellew to succeed Rear-Adnil 
Austen, as Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies.—Comm. J. Corbett, admi¢ 
ralty agent for mail to India—Revd. Percy Rogers, Chaplain to the Rodney, 90, 


_Promortions.—Capt. Hon. Mont. Stopford, aide-de-camp to the Queen, v. Capt. 
Sir Geo. Tyler, pro. Rear-Adml.—J. Forster, Master, to be Lieut., Prometheus, 
Coast of Africa.—Lieut. T. Langton to be Commander, half pay. 


The good service pension, vacant by the promotion of Sir John Franklin, has 
been conferred upon Capt. J. Ryder Burton. 


PAusic. 


There has perhaps never been a time in the musical history uf this city when so 
many events of special or of general interest were crowded so closely together. 
Concerts, almost too numerous to mention, much less to criticise, present both un- 
usual as well as the usual demends upon the patronage of the public. Next week 
we are also to witness two grand experiments upon the musical taste and enthu* 
siasm of our citizens—one in Madame Sontag’s spiriced efforts to introduce an il- 
lustration of those monster concerts, which have heretofore proved so attractive 
to the people of Germany, and also to those of England in their great triennial 
celebrations—the other, the long talked of lectures of Mr. William H. Fry. For 
our part, we sincerely hope that they may both succeed tothe utmost of their ex- 
pectation, Madame Sontag in all her arrangements has catered liberally for the 
public; and her present undertaking is well calculated to attract, to please, and 
we will say further, to insiruct. The assemblage of such a mass of performers 
(announced as nearly six hundred) possesses an element of grandeur in itself, 
which will well repay the audience who are drawn to Metropolitan Hall —As for 
Mr. Frry, the bare design of his truly gigantic undertaking entitles him at once to 
our respectful consideration. That he will succeed perfectly in everything, is more 
than the usual course of sublunary affairs warrants us to anticipate; but that a 
series of most interesting illustrations will be given, of the progress of an interest- 
ing, universal, and delightful science, we fully expect, Think of hearing the mu- 
sic of the days of Charlemagne ; and the primitive attempts at counterpoint, whieh 
is the Father of the, scores of Handel and Hadyn! What would we not Have 
given for such illuminations, when first commencing to pore over the dusky ma- 
nuscript of musie’s earlier history !—Wéith so much in anticipation, our notices of 
the musical occurrences of the past week must necessarily be brief. 


THe ConceRT oF THE St. GeorGe’s Soctery.—The concerts of this So- 
ciety have been usually distinguished by a marked regularity and completeness of 
arrangement ; but on Tuesday evening, the Fates were adverse. There were no 
fewer than four serious, besides minor disappointments, which embarrassed the 
Committee of Management, but which could not be foreseen or avoided.—In the 
first place Mdlle. Camille Urso’s services had been confidently relied upon, having 
been volunteered by Mr. Bristow. To the great surprise of the managers, she did 
not make her appearance, and on sending at a late hour in the evening, to ascer- 
tain the cause, it was found that no agreement had been made with the father of 
the young violinist. Mr. Bristow owes the Society some apology in this matter 
To proceed, Mr. Barton broke faith, and left the performance of the duett for con- 
certinas entirely to Mr. Sedgwick ; who however acquitted himself of his dificult 
task with marked ability. He certainly displayed the properties of the bass con- 
certina to very good advantage, and deserves great credit for sustaining, as well 
as he did, his nervous and annoying position. The instrument is evidently an 
acquisition to its class.—Mr. Guidi was kept away by illness; as was also Miss 
Rosa Jazques, whose place was supplied by Mrs. Barton Hill. Had we space we 
should feel bound to express at length our commendation of the chaste and ex- 
pressive style in which Mrs. Hill executed her part, both in the trio and her solo. 
It must suffice however to say that al] the vocalists, the conductor, the orchestra, 
and the members of Wallace’s brass band exerted themselves to du justice to the 
occasion.—Madame Anna Bishop was, as she always is, a host in herself, in her 
cultivated, well finished, and purely natural style of song, as was proved by the 
hearty approval and encores of the’audience. Mr, Braham (who did double duty) 
in his father’s song, so touching to the remembrance of the Englishman's national 
glory, successfully asserted the claims of his very sweet and genuine tenor.—The 
audience was enthusiastically loyal. ‘ God save the Queen!’ was absolutely 
encored, 

Mr. E1sFELD’s QUARTETTE SorrEE.—-For once we were compelled to fore- 
go, from unavoidable causes, the pleasure of attending Mr. Eisfeld’s classical 
soirées; but a judicious friend assures us that the quartette party was never 
more successful than on Saturday evening, as a perfect and truthful interpre- 
tation of the class of music to which these occasions are devoted. A Mr. Mueller, 
the pianist, a stranger to us, is said to have shown great clearness of tageh 
and execution, especially in such passages as those of the Scherzo of Feska’s very 
original “Grand Trio.” The vocal part of the evening's eniertainment was well 
sustained by Mrs. Watson. 

Nisto’s.—ENGLIsH OPERA. —In the English version of “ Lucia de Lammer- 
moor,’ recently produced, but too hurriedly got up, we have only adie 4 that Mr. 
Braham acquitted himself by general consent extremely well in his début. Ad- 
miration was much enhanced by the report that Friday evening of last week was 
Mr. Braham’s first appearance on the boards of any operatic stage. Some of the 
scenes (as the one in which Lucy’s answer is demanded by Edgar as to the 
signature) were given by Mr. Braham with a forcible and correct reading of 
his part. 


Orama. 


There has been but little decided novelty during the week, although the revival, 
at Wallack’s Theatre, of Cherry's fine old play, “ The Soldier’s Daughter,”’ should 
not pass unnoticed, We like this piece, which was written for Mrs. Jordan, better 
than some of its surviving contemporaries ; it has many fresh and simple bits of 
nature scattered through its respective parts, that are very well interpreted by 
Miss Laura Keene and Messrs Blake and Lester. Of course they are the Wi- 
dow Cheerly, the Frank Heartali, and the Governor. The last was by no means 
the old conventional stage General, but something broader and richer.—At this 
house, too, we must commend a very neat litile scrap of a comedietta, “ The 
Morning Call,” that used to be a favourite at Burton’s. It is a brief three-part 
vaudeville, written with neatness and point, and in which Lester and Miss Keene 
are very happy, 28 @ gay young bachelor and a coquettish young widow. 
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Natices of New Works. 


Tue History or Henry Esmonp, Ese.” By W. M. Thackeray. 
New York. 1852. Harpers.—Between his personal presence, his lec- 
tures, and the issue of this new tale, Mr. Thackeray just now has the 
admiring gaze of New York set fully upon him. So evident is this fact, 
that, lest what we may have to say touching the book before us should 
at first sight appear to be matter-of-course praise, we deem it right to 
remind any suspicious reader, that the 4/bion is not habitually influ- 
enced by fashion, popularity, and so forth. To tell the truth, it goes 
against the grain with us to praise a man, as it were, to his face ; but 
here we can’t help ourselves, and don’t mean to be chary. 

The Henry Esmond, now commended to acquaintance, is introduced 
on the title-page as a ‘ Colonel in the service of Her Majesty Queen 
Anne” ; he is also the writer of his own memoirs, though speaking of 
himself in the third person, from which however he relapses occasion- 
ally and not unnaturally, into the first. We still hold to the opinion 
more than once expressed in these columns, that the novelist who in- 
vests his hero with heroic qualities, and then makes him tell his own 
tale, fetters himself from beginning to end. What is gained in the 
mode of telling is lost in the improbability that such mode should be 
adopted. Thus our friend the Colonel here, despite his modesty, is forced 
to paint himself a most noble-hearted fellow, wise, prudent, brave, 
energetic, self-sacrificing, and generous in the highest degree. Would 
such a man have penned his own biography, even for the quiet perusal 
of his descendants? We trow not. Why does an author set him to 
such a task? Mighty fine books, we know, have been written in this 
style; nevertheless, it is aninconvenient one. And it may be owing 
to this sort of antipathy to a man’s being the hero of his own tale, that 
the reader will perchance take only a languid interest in the personal 
adventures of Colonel Esmond. The Colonel, by the way, dates from 
plantation in Virginia, to which he retires when the accession of George 
I. to the throne of England extinguishes the hopes and winds up the 
intrigues of his family and himself, on behalf of the Pretender.—The 
story (which we are not going to tell) has a twe- fold aspect ; it is at once 
historical and domestic—complete in the latter point of view, sketchy 
and incidental in the former. Nor can we positively decide in which 
of the two lies its chief excellence; for if we recognise a master’s hand 
in the portraits of Marlborough, and Bolingbroke, and the Chevalier 
St. George, and Swift, and Addison, and Steele, who come and go at 
intervals, we recognise it none the less in the personages who live not 
in history, but who are in a manner thecreationsof the author. Nay; 
we revoke our hesitation as to the relative excellence of the real and the 
imaginary characters. Let’s amend the phrase; let’s give in our adhesion 
to the latter; for if the critic must nod his acquiescence in the fidelity 
of likenesses, his human heart yearns to the tenderness and the truth- 
fulness and the exceeding beauty of the heroine, a Lady Castlewood. 
It is rarely that we trouble our readers with bald outlines of works of 
fiction; but there is something so daring and so original in the love- 
portion of these memoirs,—such sweet gravity, such winning me- 
lancholy—that we must briefly outline it, in order that our opinion 
of it may be understood.—Lady Castlewood then, a most loving and 
devoted wife of twenty, finds in her husband’s house an orphan boy, 
@ scion of the family but presumed to be illegitimate ; and to him both 
she and her husband attach themselves with the kindliest of motives. 
The lad (Esmond) is stronger-minded than his protectors; he ac 
quires a decided influence over them thereby; and presently, as he 
ripens into manhood and has twined himself about their hearts, my Lord 
Castlewood falls off from the promise of his youth, exhibits himself as 
a selfish, besotted domestic tyrant, and throws down his own image 
idolatrously set up in the heart of his fair and trustful wife. Can we 
wou@er that, bit by bit, despite her struggles and her resolution(aud 
her guarded conduct, Esmond’s image vaguely fills the vacant niche ? 
Presently too my Lord is slain in a duel; but his loss seems to revive 
in the widow all the passionate attachment that she felt for him in her 
early days. Esmond too has become a blind but ardent lover of Lady 
Castlewood’s own daughter, the brilliant coquette Beatrix Esmond. 
He has good sense enough to take refuge from her coquetries and his 
own wretchedness, in war, in scholarship, in active performance of his 
social duties; but he returns again and again to scorch himself in the 
fire of her glowing heartlessness. The mother, secretly immolating 
herself, presses his suit. Beatrix likes him well enough; though she 
laughs at the idea of marrying him. She jilts a Baron for an Earl, an 
Earl for a Marquis, a Marquis for a Duke; but finally seems to be at 
the height of her worldly ambition, as betrothed to the powerful Duke 
of Hamilton. But the Duke is killed, and Beatrix appears effectually 
cured and saddened, until brought into contact with the licentious and 
unscrupulous Pretender. Falling here, in spite of Esmond’s and her 
brother’s watchfulness and interference, the spell is broken wherein 
Esmond has been enchained. The mist breaks away before his eyes ; 
his dream is over. His affection for Lady Castlewood, half manly, half 
filial, had all through been profound and enduring. He had not ana- 
lyzed its nature; perhaps its nature changed with changing circum- 
stances. At least, the book closes with the intimation that he had 
found, after an interval, the purest of domestic enjoyment as the hus- 
band of his idol’s mother ! 

Now it must be avowed, that although this love-plot, which is thus 
sketched in half-a dozen lines, takes nearly twice as many years to 
weave and to unravel, it has a somewhat Frenchy look. It was dan- 
gerous ground to tread upon; and so much the greater is the credit 
due to Mr. Thackeray for the consummate skill and delicacy with 
which he has trodden it. Few things of the kind in fiction are more 
mournfully tender, more exquisitely pathetic, than some of the peeps 
into domestic life and woman’s trials which are here furnished us. For 
Lady Castlewood, though a most loveable, is not a perfect woman ; her 
little weaknesses and foibles are discerned through the atmosphere of 
goodness and gentleness that she creates about her; her very humanity 
endears her tous. Just read these two extracts, that tell how a vision 
of joy is broken up. 

’Twas eas i ‘ : : 
oak phrbettion ter ter lente, Gas mop load uralied Reveals os chee 
weary, and then testy, at those gentle bonds with which his wife would have held 
him. As they say the grand Lama of Thibet is very much fatigued by his cha- 
racter of divinity, and yawns _on his altar as his bonzes kneel and worship him 
many a home-god grows heartily sick of the reverence with which his family. 
devotees pursne him, and sighs for freedom and for his old life, and to be off the 
pedestal on which his dependents would have him sit forever, while they adore 
him, and ply him with flowers, and hymns, and incense, and flattery ;—so, after a 
few years of his marriage, my honest Lord Castlewood began to tire ; all the high. 
flown raptures and devotional ceremonies with which his wife, his chief priestess, 


treated him, first sent him to sleep, and then drove him out of doors ; for the truth 
must be told, that my lord was a jolly gentleman with very little of the august or 
divine in his nature, though his fond wife persisted in revering it—and besides 

he had to pay a penalty for this love, which persons of his disposition seldom like 
to defray : and, ina word, if be had a loving wife, hada very jealous and exacting 
one. Then he wearied of this jealousy: then he broke away from it; then came 

no doubt, complaints and recriminations ; then, perhaps, promises of amendment 
not fulfilled ; then upbraidings not the more pleasant, because they were silent, 

and only sad looks and tearful eyes conveyed them. Then perhaps, the pair 
reached that other stage which is not uncommon in married life when the woman 
perceives that the god of the honeymoon is a god no more : only a mortal like the 
rest of us—and so she looks into her heart, and lo! vacua sedes et inanta arcana; 
And now, supposing our lady to have a fine genius and a brilliant wit of her own. 
and the magic spell and infatuation removed from her which had led her to wor. 
ship as a god a very ordinary mortal—and what follows! They live together, and 
they dine together, and they say “ my dear” and “ my love” as heretofore; but 





the man is himself, and the woman herself: that dream of love is over, as every 
thing else is over in life, as flowers and fury, and griefs and pleasures are over. 
7” * *. *. 


* You shouldn't say that papa is not fond of mamma,” said tht boy, at this con- 
fession. “Mamma never said so; and mamma forbade you to say it, Miss Bea- 
trix.” 

"Twas this, no doubt, that accounted for the sadness in Lady Castlewood’s eyes, 
and the plaintive vibrations of her voice. Who does not know of eyes, lighted by 
love once, where the flame shines no more ? of lamps extinguished, once properly 
trimmed and tended? Every man has such in his house. Such mementos make 
our splendidest chambers look blank and sad; such faces seen in a day cast a 
gloom upon our sunshine. So oaths mutually sworn, and invocations of Heaven, 
and priestly ceremonies, and fond belief, and love, so fond and faithfa!, that it 
never doubted but that it should live forever, are all of no avail toward making 
love eternal: it dies, in spite of the bans and the priest; and I have often thought 
there should be a visitation of the sick for it; and a funeral service, and an ex- 
treme unction, and an abi in pace. It has its course, like all mortal things—its 
beginning, progress, and decay. It buds, and it blooms out into sunshine, and it 
withers A ends. Strephon and Chloe languish apart: join in a rapture: and 
presently you hear that Chloe is crying, and Strephon has broken his crook 
across her back. Can you mend it soas to show no marksofrupture? Notall 
the priests of Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods can make it whole ! 


But our extracts must not be all melancholy; unless indeed a pic- 
ture of a double-dyed coquette ought to sadden rather than amuse us. 
Here is Beatrix, the child. 


She was the darling and torment of father and mother. She intrigued with 
each secretly ; and bestowed her fondness and withdrew it, plied them with tears, 
smiles, kisses, cajolements ;—when the mother was angry, as happened often, 
flew to the father, and sheltering behind him, pursued her victim ; when both 
were displeased, transferred her caresses to the domestics, or watched until she 
could wineback her parents’ good graces, either by surprising them into laughte 
and good-humonur, or appeasing them by submission and artful humility. * * * 
And when she made mischief, used cutting speeches. or caused her friends pain, 
she excused herself for her fault, not by admitting and deploring it, but by plead- 
ing not guilty, and asserting innocence sv constantly, and with such seeming art- 
lessness, that it was impossible to question her plea. In her childhood, they 
were but mischiefs then which she did ; but her power became more fatal as she 
grew clder—as a kitten plays with a ball, and then pounces on a bird and kills it. 


Here blooms the flower, just as the early bud promised. 


This laughing colloquy took place in the hall of Walcote House : in the midst 
of which is a staircase that leads from an open gallery, where are the doors of 
the sleeping chambers: and from one of these, a wax candle in her hand, and 
illuminating her, came Mistress Beatrix—the light falling indeed upon the scarlet 
ribbon which she wore, and upon the most brilliant white neck in the world. 

Esmond had left a child, and found a woman, ov beyond the common height, 
and arrived at such a dazzling completeness of beauty, that his eyes might well 
show surprise and delight at beholding her. In hers there was a brightness so 
lustrous and melting, that I have seen a whole assembly follow her as if by an 
attraction irresistible : and that night the great Duke was at the play-house after 
Ramillies, every soul turned and looked (che hanced to enter at the opposite side 
of the theatre at the same moment) at her, and not at him. She was a brown 
beauty—that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eyelashes, were dark ; her hair 
curling with rich undulations, and waving over her shoulders ; but her complexion 
was as dazzling white as snow in sunshine, except her cheeks, which were of a 
stilldeeper crimson. Her mouth ard chin, they said, were too large and full, and 
so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not for a woman whose eyes were 
fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the sweetest low song, whose shape 
was perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot, as it planted itself 
on the ground, was firm but flexible, and whose motion, whether rapid or slow, 
was always perfect grace—agile as anymph, lofty as a queen—now melting, now 
imperious, now sarcastic—there was no single movement of hers but was beauti- 
ful. As he thinks of her, he who writes feels young again, and remembers a 
paragon. 

Be che came, holding her dress with one fair rounded arm, and her taper be- 
fore her, tripping down the stair to greet Esmond, 

“She hath put on her scarlet stockings and white shoes,” says my lord, still 
laughing ‘ O, my fine mistress! is this the way you set your cap at the Captain!” 
She approached, shining smiles upon Esmond, who cool look at nothing but her 
eyes. She advanced holding forward her head, as if she would have kiss her as 
he used to do when she was a child. 

“ Stop,”’ she said, “I am grown toobig! Welcome, cousin Harry!” and she 
made him an arch courtesy, sweeping down to the ground almost, with the most 
gracious bend, looking up the while with the brightest eyes and sweetest smile. 
Love seemed to radiate from her. Harry eyed her with sucha rapture as the first 
lover is described as having by Milton. 

“ Nest ce pas?” says my lady, in a low, sweet voice, still hanging on his arm. 

Esmond turned round with a start and a blush, as he met his mistress’s clear 
eyes. He kad forgotten her, wrapt in admiration of the jilia pulcrior. 

“ Right foot forward, toe turned out,.sv: now drop te courtesy, and show the 
red stockings, "Trix. They’ve silver clocks, Harry. The dowager sent ’em. 
She went to put ’em on,” cries my lord. 

“ Hush, you stupid child!’ says Miss, smothering her brother with kisses; and 
then she must come and kiss her mamma, looking all the while at Harry, over his 
mistress’s shoulder. And if she did not kiss him, she gave him both her hands, 
and then took one of his in both hands, and said: “Oh, Harry, we're so, so glad 
you’re come!” 

And here are mother and daughter together; our poor Colonel loving 
the one, and in love with the other. 


“ Who was it taught you to dance, Cousin Beatrix ?” says the Colonel. 

She laughed out the air of a minuet, aad swepta low courtesy, coming up to the 
recover with the prettiest little foot in the world pointed out. Her mother came 
in as she was in this attituce ; my lady had been in her closet having taken poor 
Frank’s conversion in a very serious way; the madcap girl ran up to her mother, 
put her arms round her waist, kissed her, tried to make her dance, and said: 
** Don’t be silly, you kind litte mamma, and cry about Franh turning Papist. 
What a figure he must be, with a white sheet and a candle walking ina procession 
barefoot!” And she kicked off her little slippers (the wonderfullest little shoes 
with wonderful tall red heels, Esmond pounced upon one as it fell close beside 
him,) and she put on the drollest little mowe, and marched up and down the room 
holding Esmond’s cane by way of taper. Serious as her mood was, Lady Castle- 
wood could not refrain from laughing; and as for Esmond he looked on with that 
delight with which the sight of this fair creature always inspired him; never had 
he seen any woman soarch. so brilliant and so beauti‘ul. 

Having finished her march, she put out her foot for her slipper. The Colonel 
kneltdown: “If you will be Pope I will turn papist,” says he; and her holiness 
gave him gracious leave to kiss the little stockinged foot before he put the slipper 
on. 

Mamma’s feet began to pat on the floor during this operation, and Beatrix, whose 
bright eyes nothing escaped, saw that little mark ofimpatience. She ran up and 
embraced her mother, with her usnal cry of, ‘‘O you silly little mamma; yoar 
feet are quite as pretty as mine,” says she: ‘they are, cousin, though she hides 
’em ; but the shoemaker will tell yon that he makes for both off the same last.” 

“You are taller than I am, dearest,” says her mother, blushing over her whole 
sweet face—* and—and it is your hand, my dear, and not your foot he wants you 
to give him,” and she said it with a hysteric laugh, that had more of tears than 
laughter in it ; laying her head on her daughter's fair shuulder, and hiding it there. 
They made a very pretty picture together, and looked like a pair of sisters—the 
sweet simple matron seeming younger than her years, and her daughter, if not 
older, yet somehow, from a p Bape 


ing manner and grace which she possessed 
above most women, her mother’s superior and protectress. 

For one male and historical portrait we must make room. Save in 
its imperturbable air, how it differs from that of the truthful conqueror 
whose name is so much just now on the public lip! Mr. Thackeray 
makes Colonel Esmond thus speak of Marlborough. 


Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only the Frenchme 4 
shiped almost, had this of the god-like in him, that te was impeseible behuee vie. 
tory, before danger, before deteat. Before the greatest obstacle or the most trivi- 
al ceremony; before a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, ora peasant 
slaughtered at the door of his burning hovel ; before a carouse of drunken Ger 
man lords, ora monarch’s court, or a cottage-table, where his plans were laid, or 
an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpses around about 
him he was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed a treason or a 
court-bow ; he told a falsehood as black as Styx, as easily as he paid a compli- 
ment or spoke about the weather. He took a mistress, and left her; he betrayed 
his benefuctor, and supported him, or would have murdered him, with the same 
calmness always, and having no more remorse than Clotho, when she weaves the 
thread, or Lachesis, when she cutsit. In the hour of battle I have heard the 
Prince of Savoy’s officers say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike 
fury; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, raging ; he shricked cur- 
ses and encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs on, and himself 
always at the first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the mouth of the can- 
non, as at the door ofa drawing-room. Perhaps he could not have been the great 
man he was, kad he had a heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or re- 
gret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of daring, or deepest calculation 
of thought, as he performed the very meanest action of which a man is capable ; 
told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a half penny with 
n like awful serenity and equal capacity of the highest and lowest ofour nature. 

His qualities were pretty well known in the army, where taere were parties of 
all politics, and of plenty of shrewdness and wit; but there existed such a faith and 
admiration in his prodigious genius and fortune, that the very men whom he no- 
toriously cheated of their pay the chiefs whom he used and injured—for he used 
all men, great and small, that came near him, as his instruments alike, and took 
something of theirs, either some quality or some property—the blood ofa soldier 
it might be, or ajeweled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a pors 
tion out of a starving sentinel’s three farthings; or (when he was young) a kiss 
from a woman, and the gold chain off her neck, taking all he could from woman or 
man, and having, as I have saik, this of the god-like in him, that he could see a 
hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the same amount of sympathy for either. Not 
that he had no tears; he could always order up this reserve at the proper moment 
to battle ; he could draw upon tears or smiles alike, and whenever need was for 
using this cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoe-black, as he would flatter a mi- 
nister or a monarch ; be haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp your 
hand, or stab you, whenever he saw occasion,—But yet those of the army, who 





knew him best and had suffered most from him, admired him most of all; and as 
he rode a the lines to battle, or galloped up in the nick of time to a ba 
reeling from before the enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got 
new courage as they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his will made 
them irresistible. 

It is delightful to find that our cynical satirist turns out to be brim- 
ful of the humanities; and it is no less agreeable to know that from 
cocknies of the club and of the street he has moved upwards to the men 
of mark, who have influence upon the progress of the world. Froma 
detailed description of the Pretender’s visit to London at the period 
immediately preceding Queen Anne’s death, and a no less cleverly- 
imagined account of how his own folly and wilfulness lost him a crown, 
it will be evident that Mr. Thackeray is destined to a high walk in 
@ high school of art. 


Tue CuitpreN or Licur. By Caroline Cheesebro’. Ibid. Redfield. 

—It might take a committee of Doctors of Divinity, to pass accurate 

judgment on this novelette, and to show precisely wherein it is a re- 

ligious and wherein an irreligious work; yet a general opinion may be 

ventured upon it. It seems indeed as though it might have been intend- 

ed for the former; but we must confess that to our thinking it falls 

more decidedly into the latter category. Its frequent hymn of glory 

and love and worship is tuned in praise of the God of Nature, whom 

writers of this class dissever as far as possible from the God of Revela- 

tion. Hugging their favourite theory of the dignity of man—with Miss 

Cheesebro’ it is that of woman—they elevate Humanity and draw down 

Divinity, until the two can meet on one platform, and are moulded into 

a congenial and convenient being, whom they coolly designate as & 

‘higher -self!’—For the rest, the volume gives a rambling and dis- 

connected record of the sayings and doings of certain transcendental 

young ladies and gentlemen. The chief of these are a very “‘ glorious” 
damsel yclept Asia Phillips, and a very Mephistopholitic vagabond re- 
joicing in the name of Aaron Gregorias. Through an exuberance of 
flowery phrases and ‘‘ glorious” terms somewhat indiscriminately ap- 
plied, we at length discern the main plot of the piece, which is meant 
to illustrate how the sins of the parents are visited upon the children. 
And as Asia’s mother had eloped with a strolling Circus player, had 
lost herself, and becoming a figurante in the equestrian ring had died 
in youth; so Asia, unconscious of that sad tale, determines on the pro- 
fession of an actress, whilst Mr. Aaron as a matter of course gives her 
lessons in declamation, on the retired banks of a lake whereby they 
dwell. Such equivocal teaching has its due results; and Miss Asia, 
however ‘* glorious,” forgets herself as her mother had done before her. 
Her heartless tutor, meantime, whose character by the way is natu- 
rally drawn, espouses his pretty cousin Blanche ; whereupon the luck- 
less one throws herself into the lake. But she is saved, and brought 
senseless to the care of Blanche’s sister Vesta, a kind-hearted young 
woman, who consoles the conscience-striken Asia by quoting Christ’s 
words to a fellow-sinner—“ neither do I condemn thee.” Hereon fol- 
lows @ flash of the dignity of human nature, which must be given in 
the author’s words. 


And Asia answered her; and, as she spoke, a new and splendid light was 
flashing in her eyes, and on her brow reappeared the crown of a regal woman- 
hood. 


Ay, you may find a Cleopatra amongst these “‘ Children of light,” but 
you don’t catch them playing Magdalen. Asia tells Vesta that she has 
done more than an angel’s—a woman’s—work in “saving her soul 
alive,” and bestows a benediction upon her with a sort of apostolic 
unction, as though she were just the person to doit. So ends the book ; 
and we end our brief notes of it with advising Miss Cheesebro’ to es- 
chew Theology, and apply her undoubted talents in less vague and vis- 
ionary ramblings. 

Sexect BrrrisH Evoquence. By C. A. Goodrich, D. D. Ibid. 
Harpers.—F\ung aside so soon as glanced over and reviewed, the gen- 
erality of new works that find their way to an Editor’s desk go thence 
into oblivion, so far as he is concerned. Not so will it be with the 950 
pages contained in this ponderous, handsome, useful, and intrinsically 
valuable volume. Its best recommendation is in its title-page, which 
informs us that it comprises the best speeches of the best orators of 
Great Britain, made during the last two centuries. There’s a treat! 
there’s a refuge from forced wit, and crude philosophy, and sentimental 
whining, and all the trash that under some specious appeal to public 
sympathy becomes for a brief period the literature of the day !—Reater, 
we positively envy you the time that you will spend over the treasures 
of eloquence herein collected, collated, and introduced with biegraphi- 
cal sketches, and rendered doubly interesting by explanatory and criti- 
cal notes. It is needless to eulogise Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Curran, 
Erskine, Vanning, Brougham, Macintosh, and their compeers; but we 
must congratulate Dr. Goodrich on the part he has so ably done in pre- 
senting such masterpieces to the public. May the book have an exten- 
sive sale, and take deep root. How would public speaking gain there- 
by! What columns of balderdash should we be spared ! 

Knickx-KnaAcks From AN Epiror’s Taste. By L, Gaylord Clark, 
Ibid. Appleton.—Few American dishes have enjoyed so large a share 
of popularity as the monthly feast of good things set before its readers 
by the above-named Editor of the ubiquitous Knickerbocker. This 
neat volume is culled from that magazine’s choicest contents ; it is there- 
fore veritably the créme de la créme. We have had many a laugh 
over the fun and drollery contained there, as it has appeared from time 
to time; and the reader who desires a small armoury of amusement, 
against the coming of a morbid or a spleen-full day, should forthwith 
promote this collection to his book-shelves. 

Tue Art-JournaL, Ibid. G. Virtue.—In the way of engravings, 
which are its great staple of attraction, this November number is the 
best that we have seen for many months. The Vernon Gallery is not 
yet exhausted ; and from it are taken a couple of admirable pictures 
engraved with unusual spirit. Both, it happens, are animal subjects 
—Cooper’s ‘* Farm Yard,” and Ward’s ‘* Council of Horses.” They can~ 
not fail to delight any eye that is open for excellence.—The sculpture 
piece, too,isanovelty. It is ‘‘ The Bashful Beggar,” by Gandolphi 
of Milan, exhibited at the great Crystal Palace. Its peculiarity con- 
sists in the veiled face of the principal figure, the features being parti- 
ally visible through the veil. This in marble may have a fantastic ef- 
fect ; but engraved it is new and pleasing. The children in the group 
are exquisite. Their simple treatment makes amends for the over-ela~ 
borated drapery of the mother. 





A LONDON SUNDAY, A CENTURY AGO. 


Very nearly one hundred years ago a small octavo was published, 
dedicated to the *‘ ingenious and ingenuous Mr. Hogarth,” and entitled 
«* Low life; or, one half the world know not how the other half live - 
being a critical account of what is transacted by people of almost all 
religions, nations, circumstances, and sizes of understanding in the 
twenty-four hours between Saturday night and Monda morning, in the 
true description of a Sunday as it is usually spent within the bills of 
mortality. Calculated for the twenty first of June.” This very volu- 
minously named work having accidentally come under our notice, we 
propose to sketch tromit, principally in its own words, a picture of me- 
tropolitan Sunday life a century ago. For the accuracy of all the 
touches we do not of course pretend to vouch, but the greater number 
are no doubt more or less founded in fact. The manner of the book ig 





peculiar. It consists of a series of unconnected sentences, each giving 
a statement of a separate fact, without any attempt at continuous ner- 
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rative. The effect of this singular style is certainly not to produce 
pleasant reading, but the ideas are conveyed with force and distinctness; 
and we cannot but notice the singular and indefatigable powers of ob- 
servation which filled a volume with isolated social and characteristic 
statements, without the slightest help from remark or the requirements 
of continued narrative. Many of the observations are of a generally 
satiric class, and hold more or less good with reference to almost any 
age or social condition. These we shall not meddle with, but attempt 
instead to convey to the reader, by selecting only the entries character- 
istic of the time, some notion of a London Sunday a century ago, a8 it 
was painted certainly by a most indefatigable observer, and one, too, 
who must have been thoroughly intimate with London. 

We begin, then, at twelve o'clock on Saturday night, and learn how 
** the watchmen are now taking fees from housebreakers for liberty to 
oommit burglaries within their beats,” and how gangs of robbers divide 
themselves—some of them going to the watch- houses and making the 
constables drunk, while the others ply their crowbars. By the river 
side acurious scene is being enacted. ‘“* Darkhouse-lane, near Billings- 
gate, is in an uproar with custom: house officers, sailors’ wives, smug- 
glers, and City ’prentices waiting to hear the high-water bell ring to 
go in a tilt-boat to Gravesend,” while many watermen who have been 
turned out of their lodgings for short-comings in the matter of rent are 
described as sleeping in their boats. We are at a loss whether to un- 
derstand as literal trath the following item, but it is not unlikely :— 
* More drunken than sober people walking about the streets.” Asthe 
night wanes we are introduced to hospitals, and see the ‘* women called 
watchers” picking the patients’ pockets; and to the parks, where we 
are informed that the sentries shelter thieves and pickpockets in their 
boxes ; to the alleys of St. Giles, to Long acre, and Drury- lane,“ in an 
uproar with Irish Roman Catholics, who, being mad with drink, are 
fighting for the precedence of their families”—a thoroughly charac- 
teristic item; and to the taverns, were clubs, called “Anti-Gallicans,” 
« Bucks,” and “ Georges,” are breaking up, and seizures are being 
made of the “ leathern aprons, wigs, tobacco- boxes, and clasp knives” 
of such brethren as cannot pay their reekoning. Later still we read of 
** pawnbrokers sitting up, altering the dates of clothes under tribula- 
tion.” But this may probably be understood in a general satiric sense, 
as also the item of sextons digging up and sending to the houses of sur- 
geons the bodies of such people as were buried the preceding night, 
and ripping the velvet and tearing off the brass plates from coffins, to 
sell for Geneva, snuff, and tobacco. The constables, who would appear 
to have been something like our inspectors, are again and again expos- 
ed. About three in the morning they are represented as being led 
home from the watch- houses drunk by the watchmen, the prisoners and 
prisoners’ friends having paid the liquor. 

With the approach of dawn we see symptoms of commencing suburban 
sports. Crowds of half-intoxicated people are flocking into the fields 
with ducks and dogs, ‘that they may have a morning’s diversion at 
the cruel and noisy sport of duck-hunting.” This is one of our ancient 
manly pastimes which is now, ha pily, extinct—except, we believe, in 
certain districts of the Warwickshire and South Staffordshire coal and 
iron regions. The watchmen are now represented as crying ‘ Half- 
past four,” at half-past three; no doubt comforting their tender con- 
sciences, by this ingenious device, for going off duty an hour before 
the time ; and we are assured that thieving florists are busy stealing 
their neighbours’ best roots and flowers, to transplant to their own 
gardens—. not very creditable effect of floricultural enthusiasm. A 
curious item informs us that now, about sunrise, ‘‘ poor people carry 
their dead children, nailed up in small deal boxes, into the fields, to 
bury them privately, and save the extravagant charge of parish dues ” 
After glancing at the oaths of the forestallers at Billingsgate, and the 
— of thieves sounding the pockets of drunken men asleep on 

ulks, we are told how beggars resort to parish nurses, to borrow poor, 
helpless infants at fourpence a day each, for the purpose, of course, of 
provoking charity. The water supply in London a hundred years ago 
may be conceived when we read of the wives and daughters of mecha- 
nics in neighbourhoods where one cock serves the whole locality, coming 
before sunrise to fill every available utensil ‘‘ with a sufficiency to serve 
them for the ensuing seven days.” The melancholy idea rises as we 
read—how much better off, in many parts of town, are the poorer 
classes to this good day? Morning brightens, however, and we have 
consumptive people flocking to the ‘* cow-bouses to drink warm milk 


them, in order to take their last farewell, and present them wita white 
caps, with black ribbons, prayer-books, nosegays, and oranges, in or- 
der that they make a decent appearance up Holborn, on the road tothe 
other world.” Our Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Dick Turpin 
literature bad made us familiar with such scenes and with the style of 


the death of such gentlemen as “clever Tom Clinch,” immortalised by 
Swift, who 


Stopped at the George for a bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it when he came back ; 

His waistcoat, and stockings, and breeches were white, 
His cap had a new cherry ribbon to tie’t; 

And the maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 

And cried ** Lack a day, he’s & proper young man!” 


We have now come to the Sunday afternoon, and find the dandies, or 
as they then seem to have been culled, the “ Jemmies,” ‘* Brights,” 
** Flashes,” ‘ Puzzes,” and ** Pizzes,” riding out in companies of five or 
six, having appointed to meet at an infinity of taverns, the names of 
which are all given. Presently we are told that the paths of Kensing- 
ton, Highgate, Hampstead, Islington, Stepney, and Newington are found 
much pleasanter than those of the Gospel. Pawnbrokers’ wives in 

articular are described as being the most flaunting of the Sunday 
junketers, ‘‘ being dressed in their customers’ best apparel, rings, 
chains, and watches, ‘The river, too, is all alive; a boat clubs, 
such as ‘* The Merryland cutter, commonly known as the silver-laced 
hats; the Old WVeptune, the Young WVeptune, and the Dragon,” are 
pulling in their vessels. Several of these names are still preserved on 
the Thames, and no doubt date back to a considerable antiquity. Mean- 
time the young rakes of quality, disdaining to take part in»popular 
amusements, are ‘ humming” or grizzling each other in St. James’s 
coffee-houses, and old women and children are feeding with pieces of 
— the ducks in St. James’s Park, and the swans at the New River- 

ead. 

Sunday evenings were signalised by great numbers of funerals, trains 
of freemasons, with al) their insignia, attended their deceased brothers 
te the grave; and boys and girls in the outskirts of the town, are de- 
scribed as “ very busy in the pursuit of burials,” with what intent is 
not mentioned. 

The making up of the newspapers of the period is not forgotten—the 
collectors, as we would say penny-a-liners, running among “ clerks to 
justices, turnkeys of prisons, coachmen to physicians, footmen to qua- 
lity, servants to undertakers, waiters at the Court and Royal-Exchange 
coffee-houses, and porters to the Lord Mayor, colleeting intelligence 
and writing it out in the public-houses.” And this in the days of the 
“Tatler” and the “Spectator.” The tavern life of the period is hinted 
at in the fact that “‘ ministers, physicians, and lawyers meet at public- 
houses, and enter into high disputes about pre-~eminence;” while 
amongst other classes such difference would seem to have generally 
ended in black eyes and broken heads, the constable and the watchhouse. 
Apropos of tavern life, we have small secret knots of Jacobites ‘* drink- 
ing the health of the ——, and cursing their overthrow near Culloden ;” 
while the public-houses about St. James’s, Charing-cross, and the Se- 
ven-dials, are full of English, French, Irish, and Scotch barbers, and 
footmen out of place. Strap might have been among them, and the 
young surgeon who told Roderick Random that he had seen a great 
deal of life, having been on a cruise for three months in the chops of 
the Channel. 

Another hint at the abuses in the hospitals is found in the alleged 
practice of nurses taking the pillows from under the heads of the dying 
in order to quicken their dissolution; while we are told how poor and 
destitute people carry hay into empty houses to make up beds for them- 
selves. In the prisons the turnkeys ‘lock all fast togo and drink with 
the prisoner’s friends” From the suburbs arrive troops of tired, 
drunken, and wrangling people. Indeed ‘ the streets are hardly wide 
enough for the numbers who are at this time reeling to their habita- 
tions.”’ The gambling tables begin to be put in requisition at ‘* Charing~ 
cross, Covent-garden, Holborn, and the Strand.” The watchhouses 
are filled with young fellows shut out of their apartments, who are 
proud of sitting in the constable’s chair, holding the staff of authority, 
and sending out for liquor to treat the watchmen; “people of quality 
are leaving off gaming in order to go to supper;” street robbers and 





with rum and sugar”—a delectable morning’s draught for an invalid. 
The habits of the inferior class of clergy, and the manner in which 
these poor drudges are spoken of, is what might be expected from our 
knowledge of the fictitious literature of the period. Early in the 
morning we hear of “journeymen clergymen putting on their best 
bands and cassocks to preach sermons for a trifle each at morning 
lectures;” while in the afternoon they are described as officiating for 
fat old rectors, whose after-dinner potations render their public ap- 
pearance impossible. ‘ A bird’s nest fair,” attended specially by fan~ 
ciers and admirers of singing-birds, was one of the amusements of the 
morning. It was held on Dulwich-common. Next we have a hit at 
Wesley, and the crowds who flock to his ‘* bantering booth” on Wind- 
mill Hill, Upper Moorfields. An odd piece of industry is that pursued 
by “‘ writers for undertakers,” making the round of the coachmen and 
footmen in the service of the principal physicians to know who are on 
the ‘‘ death list ;’ and another and characteristic entry connected with 
théfaculty is the mention of ‘‘ common people going to quack doctors 
and petty barbers, in order to let blood (and perhaps have their arms 
lamed) for three pence.” The mania for bleeding was one of the 
stanchest of English medical superstitions. As church time approaches 
pew openers are described as ‘‘ laying out clean surplices and stealing 
the sacrament wine,” and servants to ladies of quality as ‘‘ washing 
and combing such lap dogs as are to go to church with their mistresses.” 
The whole tribe of adventurers and vagabonds are brushing up for the 
day ; the ‘‘ Munster cracks, Connaught peers, Ulster swags, Leinster 
fortune hunters, Welch gentlemen, Scotch merchants, French refugees, 


German jewellers, and London pettifoggers ” Certain national scandals ; 


are not ill hit off in this list, As for the French, we have them also 
characteristically changing their ‘great woollen caps and flannel 
shirts’ to cut a dash with ‘‘swords and ruffles in St. James’ Park,” 
while a certain ‘‘new breakfasting hut near Sadler's Wells” is crowded 
with ‘* young fellows and their sweethearts.” Returning to ecclesias- 
tical matters, we are informed of clergymen, having double duty to do, 
hurrying over the sermon at one church 10 run away to another ; while 
the prayer reader at the latter is drawling out the service, in order to 
give his coadjutor time to arrive ‘‘ and drink his two jills of wine in 
the vestry” Much business is meantime being done ‘on the Custom 
House quays; the Temple piazzas, and t' e porch of Bow Church, since 
the nave of St Paul’s has been kept clear by order of Bishop of London;” 
and fashionable ladies who do patronise church, are described as 
* wrangling for the hassocks and the upper end of the pews.” 
Upon whose unhappy chins juvenile barbers acquired the rudiments 
of their profession has long been a mooted poiut. A hundred years 
o the prisons were the schools for young shavers, ‘‘ barbers sending 
their apprentices into the Fleet, Marshalsea, Bridewell, and other 
prisons, during the time of Divine service, in order to shave poor pri- 
soners gratis, that they may improve their hands at the business.” One 
almost wonders that the ‘‘humours” of such a scene were not transmitted 
to us by Hogarth. They would have suited his pencil marvellously. 
We have seen the French national taste for showy dress: they appear 
to have been equally constant in matters appertaining to the national 
cuisine, as we find ‘* Poor French people about the Seven Dials and 
Spittal Fields (silk-weavers, no doubt), picking dandelion (by which is 
probably meant succory), to make a salad for dinner.” Meantime, in 
the churches there are, as a rather smartly put sentence denotes, 
‘many excellent stolen sermons preached hy such ministers who will 
not take the trouble to write worse of their own.” We cannot but pro- 
nounce such an act of freebooting as committed under very extenuating 
circumstances. ‘“‘ Old women in churches employed while the sermon 
is going on in borrowing each other’s bibles to find where the text was,” 
and wives of genteel mechanics tiking a nap and a dram in private, 
under pretence of being at church, and then ‘* chewing lemon-peel to 
prevent being smelt,” are respectively two hits which are probably 
more generally satiric than actually descriptive of local and temporary 
usages. Amid all this general carelessness, however, the extent of 
which was no doubt great, seme tradesmen’s families appear to have 
enforced the outward observances of religion upon tbeir apprentices, as 
we find these young gentlemen represented as begging the text of old 
women at the church doors, in order that they may satisfy their mas- 
ters and mistresses. From twelve to one o’clock was the general dinner 
hour, when “ all the common people’s jaws in and about the metropolis 
are in full employment.” The Mall, however, was filled with French- 
men, *‘ picking their teeth, and counting the trees for dinner ;” and 
the rails before gentlemen’s houses lined with beggars asking charity 
of the servants. 
An entry @ page or two further on is very characteristic, and we 
know it to be true :—* The friends of criminals under sentence of death 


house breakers are patrclling the streets ;” ‘* soldiers stand drunk and 
asleep in their sentry®boxes ;” ‘‘ Smithfield (venerable abuse) is in an 
uproar with over-driven cattle ;” and, as the watchmen proclaim “ Past 
twelve!” the author estimates that one-third of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, Westminster, and Southwark are fast asleep and almost penniless, 

This sketch of a London Sunday a century ago is evidently one-sided, 
but it does not follow from thence that the facts stated are untrue. The 
author seems to have been more solicitous about shades than lights in 
his picture; but we haveno right to say that his shades are too deeply 
charged. Doubtless there was a certain proportion of Londoners then 
as now, whose Sunday occupations were very different from those of 
which we have been reading; but it seems to have been the author’s 
intention oaly to exhibit the weak and discreditable points of the social 
system. He alludes here and there, particularly when treating of the 
night-houses, to the numbers who are enjoying a sleep made sweet and 
refreshing by temperate habits and clear consciences ; and perhaps the 
title ** one-half the world knows not how the other half lives,” is in- 
tended to convey the notion that only a moiety of the population of Lon- 
don is intended to be described in his pages. The picture drawn, how- 
ever, so far as it goes, is full of unmistakeable evidence of a very gross, 
low, and general profligacy. If a state of society in which facts such as 
have been mentioned could exist, we are inclined to believe almost any 
other atrocity. The hospital system, the constabulary and prison sys- 
tems, the degraded condition of the clergy, and the utter general 
want of social refinement, delicacy, and even of the sense of honour, 
are symptoms of unmistakeable significance. Almost every speculation 
then was more or less of a peculation, and every association for public 
purposes a job. The enormous amount of corruption then existing in 
political society is proverbial; and the taint went down through every 
vestry and knot of ten magnates, through every justice-room and 
through every, watchhouse in the land What a wondrous reformation has 
come over us—our institutions, our habits of life, of thought and of ac- 
tion—since this time last century ; a book like that under consideration 
shows in the brighest and most hopeful colours. Hardly an item of the 
many descriptive facts we have quoted would be true of our present 
London Sundays. The whole body of the population have risen to a 
gratifying degree of refinement and conscientiousness, compared with 
the coarse and profligate fine ladies and gentlemen, and the brutally- 
debauched commonality of the times of George II. The period was, in- 
deed,a transition one. The chivalrous impulses, and in many respects 
decorums, and the courtly elegancies of the moyenage seigneurs, had 
vanished; while the more solid and substantial code of morals and 
manners of more modern times was but yet struggling in an unrecog- 
nized infancy. The costume of the time was, indeed, no bad type of its 
spirit. The elegant dress of the cavaliers had disappeared, and the— 
if not very elegant, at least businesslike and practical—style of the 
present day had not been heard of. It was an age of cumbersomeness 
and clumsiness of taste utterly degraded; and of tawdry finery, of 
laces, ruffles, and deeply-laced coats, making still more apparent the 
ugliness of the cut and the practical inconvenience of the costume. In 
the age of Charles II. vice lost in elegance of manner many of its most 
forbidding features. In that of George II. it stood out in all its unre- 
deemed ugliness. The population were as coarse as they were vicious ; 
and even people in high life, the denizens of St James’s, the be=periwigg- 
ed and be-hooped personages of Hogarth’s paintings, rejoiced in sports 
and indulged in grossnesses of life, which would hardly now be found 
existing in the lowest and foulest lanes and alleys, and amongst the 
most thoroughly cegraded of our population. 


—_—_————_——. 


THACKERAY’s LecruRE on ConGREVE AND Appison.-—A more 
numerous audience even than that of the first night, in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather, was gathered to the second lecture of 
Thackeray last evening, at Mr. Bellows’s church, Its subjects were 
Congreve and Addison, whom he treated with that subtle analysis, 


quaint humour, and loving manly sincerity, which are the charac ter- 
istics of his manner. 


They gave him no occasion for those more passionate and profound 
utterances so abundantly suggested by the stormy life of Swift, and his 


sketches therefore were more idylic, graceful and soft. Two men, of 
the same age, resembling each other in that they were both wits, but 
in every other respect widely different,—one a petted and victorious 
man of the world, and the other a secluded, contemplative and good- 
natured scholar, fond of his pipe and glass as any other Christian— 
were brought together in one sketch, and most nicely described and 
contrasted. Congreve, as the representative of the comic drama of 
Queen Anne’s time, which took an essentially Pagan view of life, and 





in Newgate presenting money to the turnkeys to get to the sight of 


Addison, the genial Christian moralist, having his little weaknesses and 
idiosyncracies, too, were set in a pair of pendants, combining the broad 





unflinching fidelity of the Flemish masters with the high finish of the 
modern French schools. 

It is obvious, however, that Mr. Thackeray does not intend in hig 
lectures to sketch full length portraits, or to present grand historical 
pieces ; he prefers rathér the cabinet and kit-cat sizes—in which, b 
the skilful introduction of a few leading traits, he may hit off peculi- 
arities only, and yet make an ffective picture. Of course, it requires 
@ thorough artist to work out such a design well ; one who has a perfect 
knowledge of what he wishes to do, what details to omit and what sali- 
ent incidents to bring out; and who, having all the general and local 
colouring at his command, mingles his light and shade into a complete 
and exquisite whole. 

Thackeray is just such an artist, penetrating, sharp and sagacious 
in his conceptions, and resolute and truthful in his execution. He has 
the faculty of presenting his subject by a few strong yet graceful 
touches, so that it makes a positive impression even on minds little pre- 
pared by their foregoing culture to receive it, while those 0: more trained 
perceptions are delighted with the fine, subtle, unexpected strokes in 
it, and the artistic completeness. Who, for instance, could ever forget 
his personification of the comic muse of Congreve’s time,—the wild, 
saucy, piquant, painted and brazen-faced baggage of a French woman, 
her eyes bright with wit and wine, sitting on the king’s knee, laughin 
in his face, and when she showed her audacious cheek at the coac 
window, receiving the nods and becks and wreathed smiles of the very 
elect of the land, all the while that her enemies and her champion knew 
her to be what Nell Gwynne’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell 
Gwynne’s man’s mistress? And what a masterly transition from this 
image, to the ghastly contrast, where he compared the net purport and 
upshot of all that once frantic life and revelry, to the impression left by 
Pompeii—the ruined house showing the remains of the last orgie, a 
dried wine jar, a charred supper-table, the breast of a dancing girl 
pressed against the ashes, the grinning skull of a buffoon, the stillness 
disturbed only by the drone of the cicerone, while the blue sky looked 
smilingly down upon the ruins. 

Yet the description of the lonely, musing, gentle and genial Addison, 
the parson in the tie-wig, as he was called, whose preaching had a deeper 
pathos and wider benefaction than those of many a pulpit orator, in his 
full bottom ; fond of drinking the health of his friends, as his letters 
show ; smoking his pipe cozily at his club; sitting in the pit of the 
theatre, watching the acturs on the stage who played for him, and those 
in the boxes not conscious that they were playing to him: never doing 
any man a wrong, but gently castigating our little foibles, while he 
laughs the kindest laughs, and whispers infinite numbers of pleasant 
little hints and humours into your ear;—this description, written with 
all the charming simplicity of Addison’s own style, was exquisitely 
tender and beautiful, and, closing with a recitation of the famous Hymn 
of the Stars, seemed to draw the curtain of the deep solemn night about 
a day of sunny happiness and peace. We had supposed that we had 
formed a just appreciation of the amiable qualities of Addison, of the 
delicacy of his raillery, and humour, but the lecturer invested his life 
and works with a new charm. 

Mr. Thackeray’s recitations are admirable. The extracts he reads, 
though entirely familiar to us, acquire in some way additional signifi- 
cance. This was especially the case last evening in the account of the 
Trunk Maker, who played at the theatre the part which the spirits are 
now performing at private houses—that of thwacking out his approba- 
tion and reproofs, for, though we had read it a hundred times, it never 
seemed so saturated with humour, as it did flowing from the lips of 
Thackeray. The same effect was remarked in the several passages 
= he read the evening before from the writings of the stalwart 

ean. 

Mr. Thackeray’s next lecture ison Steele and the Times of Queen Anne, 
which will afford him another rich opportunity for our entertainment. 
But in looking ahead to the treat in store for us, we regret that the 
plan of the course does not allow him to include a sketch of Defoe, who 
is one of the noblest and grandest figures of the epoch, though not 
strictly a wit, with a glance also at the excellent Arbuthnot, of whom 
Swift said, ‘He has more wit than all our race, with a humanity 
equal to our wit.” Perhaps, however, the lecturer will think us in- 
satiable, as well as ungrateful, in making the request, and therefore 
we will not urge the matter. 

It is observable of his manner how a single epithet tells his whole 
story, as when he constantly spoke of Congreve as the great Mr. Con- 
greve, and how much more forcible it is than the ambitious and dash- 
ing rhetoric of Macaulay, who has attempted both Congreve and Addi- 
son. His style, too, which is at once broadly natural and simple, and 
at the same time crisp, terse, and energetic, (but not epigramamtic, as 
& morning paper speaks,) is a model for those of our mouthing and in- 
flated speakers who fancy that eloquence consists in swelling sente®¢es 
and vehement gesticulations. It seems as if any child might write 
Thackeray’s words, until he comes to try it, and he scarcely uses a 
gesture, except an emphatic hiding of his hands in his pockets now and 
then, yet his listeners hang upon every word uttered. Mr. Emerson 
is the only one of our lecturers that we now recollect, who produces 
equal effects, with the same small apparent expenditure of means.— 
—Evening Post, Tuesday. 


_—_—>___ 


FUNERAL HONOURS TO THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


The mortal remains of the illustrious Duke of Wellington were re- 
moved on Wednesday, the 10th inst., from Walmer to Chelsea. Dur- 
ing Tuesday and on Wednesday the residents of Walmer and the sur- 
rounding district were permitted to pass through the small room in 
which the Duke expired, and in which the preparations had been com- 
pleted for the removal of the body tothe metrepolis. In this room the 
body of the Duke was enclosed in an outer coffin, covered with crim- 
son velvet. Near the head was placed the ducal coronet, and the pall 
was so disposed as to permit the public to see the whole of the prepa- 
rations. The coffin, covered with black cloth, was placed on a low sup- 
ort ; and aslight railing, round which candelabra, with immense wax- 
ights and plumes of feathers, were fixed, prevented the too close # 
proach of the visitors. The room was hung with black cloth, and the 
light shut out from its single window. The visitors entered by the 
gateway looking towards the north, and passing through the last living 
resting-place of the great Duke, found their way out at the southern 
entrance facing the beach. The number that visited the chamber on 
Tuesday was about 3000, but more than twice that number must have 
passed through it on Wednesday. The whole of the visitors were in 
mourning, and were of very respectable appearance. 


ReMOVAL OF THE Bopy To Lonpon.—The body was removed from 
Walmer Castle at seven o'clock in the evening, and placed on the hearse 
by Mr. Holland’s men. A great crowd surrounded the gate and fol- 
lowed the cortége to the station; the majority being of the better class, 
and all in mourning. In the mourning coaches that followod the hearse 
were the present Duke of Wellington, Lord Arthur Hay (a godson of 
the Duke’s), Captain Watts (Captain of Walmer Castle), and other 
mourners (including Mr. Kendal, the late Duke’s valet), besides the 
official persons connected with the Lord Chamberlain's department. 
Minute guns were fired from the departure of the procession from the 
castle to its arrival at and departure from the Deal station. The firiag 
commenced at Walmer, and was taken up by Deal and other castles on 
the coast. On the arrival at the Deal station, which was guarded by 
a detachment of the Rifle Brigade, under the command of Colonel 
Beckwith, the present Duke of Wellington and mourners were received 
on the platform by Mr. M‘Gregor, M P., the chairman; Mr. Renshaw, 
the deputy-chairman ; and other cflicers of the South-Eastern Railway, 
The Mayors of Deal and Sandwich were also in attendance, with the 
other municipal officers of their respective boroughs. His Grace and 
mourners were conducted to a private room, while the necessary pre- 
parations for the departure of the train were in progress. The train 
started from Deal at ten minutes past nine, and arrived at the Brick- 
layers’ Arms Terminus at half past twelve o’clock, where the whole of 
the committee cf directors of the railway were in attendance. A 
squadron of the Ist Life Guards, under the command of Capt. De Roos, 
was drawn up in the yard, and formed on the arrival of the train. The 
hearse was immediately removed from the railway train, a cort?ge was 
formed, and proceeded at a rapid pace to Chelsea. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, crowds had formed at various points between 
the Elephant and Castle and the Bricklayer’s Arms. Several persons 

of distinction were waiting on the platform. At every station on the 
road, although the train stopped only at Ashford and Tunbridge, the 
officials lined the platform, with lamps in their hands. The station at 
Deal was guarded by a detachment of the Rifle Brigs de with arms re- 
versed ; and another detachment of the same corps, under command of 
Captain Macdonald, preceded the funeral cort2ge to the station. At 
Chelsea the Lord Chamberlain and his staff and guard of honour, com- 
posed of the Grenadier Guards, and consisting of 100 rank and file, 
with the regimental colour, under the comman” of Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. James Lindsay, received the body witb. evory demonstration of 
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Tux Lyinc iw Stare.—The first public recognition of national re- 
gret for the lors of the great Duke of Wellington, was made on Thurs- 
ay afternoon, in a very graceful manner, by the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, who, upon the return of her Majesty from opening the Session 
of Parliament, proceeded to Chelsea College, accompanied by the Prin- 
ces and Princesses of the blood Royal, to evince their regard for the 
memory of the lamented deceased, and, at the same time, to satisfy 
themselves that every remark of respect in the power of the nation to 
bestow, had been properly awarded by the authorities. When the 
Queen entered the old hall, the grand and solemn scene it, presented is 
said to have impressed the Royal mind with a feeling of deep satisfac- 
tion, which her Majesty did not fail to express in terms of & uliar- 
ly gratifying character, both to the originator of the design, Mr Cock- 
erell, and to the parties entrusted with carrying out the details. 
Around the hero's coffin and on either side are arrayed the symbols of 
reatness which he did so much to establish. The rich armorial bear- 
ngs and bannerols are there to indicate his own connection with the 
ancient aristocracy of the country; the walls of the adjoining chapel 
display the tattered flags captured in many a hard-fought battle direct- 
ed by his own unfailing ski; and the warlike spirit of his career is 
shown by the presence of troops of military, with arms reversed, lining 
the chamber on either side. The eight Field-Marshal’s batons, and the 
long list of twenty-seven Orders of Merit bestowed upon the deceased 
at various periods, sufficiently attest the extent of his fame. Alto- 
gether, the arrangements may be described as completely satisfactory 
—worthy at once of the exalted deceased, and of the nation and monar- 
chy whom he has served so well. : 

In carrying out the artistic effect of the ceremonial, alvantage has 
been taken of the fine architectural arrangement of the building. The 
— will obtain access to the hall from the north front of the Co:lege, 

y a temporary entrance of some sixty feet in length, hung with black, 
and lighted by no other means than the reflection obtained from the 
vestibule at the farther end, itself only dimly illuminated. Immedi- 
ately in front of this entrance there is placed, upon the south wall of 
the vestibule, a large trophy, containing upwards of thirty banners, 
captured in various battles, and previously suspended in the hall, taste- 
fully arranged, and surmounted by the Royal standard of England, 
draped in mourning. Inthe centre of this tropby are the Royal Arms 
of England on a silver ground, encircled with a laurel wreath. To 
the left is seen the chapel, hung with black cloth, and only sufficiently 
illuminated to discover eagles and other trophies of the last great war, 
in the capture of the most of which the illustrious deceased was con- 
cerned. To the right is the great hall, at the further end of which are 
deposited upon a splendid bier, surmounted by a gorgeous canopy, the 
remains of the lamented Duke. This fine chamber, 118 feet long by 
38 feet broad, and 49 feet high, is lighted by 54 clfandeliers of colossal 
size, beautifully carved and silvered. Each of the chandeliers bears 
@ wax candle, seven feet high, the whole affording moderated light gra- 
dually increasing from the entrance, and terminating the perspective 
in a bright illumination upon the chief object of interest, the catafalque 
—a most imposing and beautiful design. The walls of the hall are hung 
with black drapery, gracefully interspersed with pendent folds, at six 
feet distance—each bay bearing an escutcheon of the Wellington family, 
surrounded with elegant wreaths of laurel in green and silver. The 
ceiling is tent-wise, divided by diagonal white bands, which have a 
very pretty perspective effect. The dazzling brilliancy of the catafal- 
que vpon which the remains of the late Duke rest can hardly be describ- 
ed in plain prose. It is, perhaps, one of the most gorgeous conceptions 
ever originated by an artistical mind. Cloth of gold and silver, with 
heraldic emblazonments of the richest description, and a perfect profu- 
sion of ornament, combine to produce an effect of the most brilliant cha- 
racter. The canopy itself, and the black vélvet curtains by which it is sur- 
rounded, are suspended in a manner entirely new to this country, fall- 
ing from the roof, and leaving the space between the floor unencumbered. 
Ten columns, emblematical of the mournful occasion, are placed upon 
the dais supporting the catafalque. They are composed of spears, co- 
vered with velvet, and surmounted by plumes of feathers, wreaths of 
Jaurel, interspersed with the escutcheon of the deceased, encircling the 
columns, which conceal an arrangement of gas-lights producing a 
perfect blaze of light upon the catafalque. The coffin containing the 
remains of the deceased—covered with a simple black pall—reposes 
upon a velvet bier, four feet high by nine and a half long, at the end 
of which are suspended the various orders of the deceaste, at the head 
of which is the Most Noble Order of the Garter. The bier is surrounded 
by an elegant balustrade, adorned with armorial escutcheons, from 
which project ten pedestals, eight of which carry upon black velvet 
cushions the Marshal’s batons and orders of the eight countries which 
had conferred upon the Duke those unprecedented marks of confidence 
and honour. The remaining two pedestals bear the Duke’s own stand- 
ard and guidon. The whole of the pedestals are supported by lions 
richly gilt, having in their right and left paws, respectively, the shield 
and banner of the several nations. The bier, as well as the balustrade, 
reposes upon cloth of gold. At the back of the catafalque is her Ma- 
jesty’s escutcheon, surrounded by the Wellington bannerols, also upon 
a cloth of gold. 
The hall was lined on both sides by soldiers of the Grenadier Guards 


smthe Duke’s own regiment— resting on their arms reversed ; and upon 


the platform the Yeomen of the Guard kept watch and ward over their 
deceased patron —Four officers of the Grenadier Guards sat as mourn- 
ers on this occasion Their names were—Colonel Thornton, command- 
ing the regiment ; Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. James Lindsay, Major 
Brownrigg, and Captain Ellison. Mr. Norman Macdonald, Secretary 
to the Lord Chamberlain, stood at the head of the coffin, and two other 
| connected with this department were in attendance.—While 
er Majesty was present, the Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge arrived. The youthful members of the Belgian Royal family 
also joined their illustrious relatives at the hall—After the Royal 
family had retired, the pensioners in the hospital were considerately 
allowed to walk through the hall and survey the honours paid to their 
illustrious leader 
Yesterday the members of the aristocracy and other privileged per- 
sons were admitted by tickets To-day, and on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday next, the public will be admitted without tickets, from 
nine till four o’clock.—J//. ews, Wov. 13. 





PUNCH’S LATEST. 


Avuri Sacra Fames,—Such is the thirst for gold in Australia that 
the real wealth of the colony is being neglected, and there is little 
chance of the crop of wool being secured, unless the sheep should 
assume an auriferous character, and yield a golden fleece. 


**Mr. Puncn.—Which did Louis Napoleon say, ‘ L’Empire e’st la 
paix, or ‘ L’ Empire e’st ’épée ? Yours, G.” 

Raitway Sicnaurs.—Signal Extortion, Signal Neglect, and Signal 
Impudence. _ 

A Sussect ror Scruriny.—It is a remarkable fact which has 
lately been recuguised in the building of steam. vessels, that the power 
of more than a hundred horses may be centred in a single screw. 

As Ipea Worrny or Lams —The best motto that the Australians 
could adopt at the present moment is, Revenons a nos Moutons, 





EARTHQUAKE IN THE NorTH or ENGLAND.—On Tuesday, the 9th 
November, at four and a half o’clock in the morning, an earthquake 
was felt in many parts of the North of England. Its greatest force was 
felt along the line of the Mersey, and particularly at Bootle, a village 
at the north end of the Liverpool docks. At Birkenhead, also, and in 
the villages on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, a considerable vibra- 
tion of the earth was noticed. A correspondent of the Liverpool Chro- 
nicle, who resides at Jericho, Aigburth, was awakened by a peculiar 
trembling sensation. — All his joints appeared to be loosened, und for a 
moment it seemed as if he had been attacked with a violent fit of ague. 
—The person who usually obtains the Times’ despatches from the 
transatlantic steamers, was awakened about half-past 4 o’clock by a 
rumbling noise, and thinking it was the gun of one of the American 
steamers, he arose, dressed himself, and went down to the pier. At 
Seacombe, on the Cheshire side of the river, a gentleman was so much 
shaken while asleep, that, on awakening, he imagined for the instant 
that some one was concealed under the bed. In many houses, on both 
sides of the river, cupboard doors were banged open, and such noises 
were caused as to make the inmates believe that burglars had broken 
into the premises. 

_ The Liverpool Mercury, in a second edition’, gives the following par- 
ticulars:—It ix now some years since an earthquake was felt in this 
neighbourhood, but this morning, between four and five o’clock, unmis- 
takable symptoms of a vibratory motion of the earth were experienced 
here. The weather for the l»st few days has been wet and sultry, the 
atmosphere, even out of doors being unusually warm. Last night, 


about ten o'clock, the sky was very dark, with huge black streaks ex- | 
tending from the west to the east. Nothing unusual, however, was) 
heard until this morning, when, according to all the accounts we have | 
heard, about half past four o’clock, persons in all parts of the town, 
but more especially in the outskirts, and at Birkenhead, felt a rocking | 
or heaving of the earth. In some cases persons were awoke from a 
sound sleep, and jumped on the floor, expecting an attack from some 
nocturnal marauder ; in other cases children screamed and hid their 
faces under the bedclothes, while in a few instances, persons in bed 
simply felt a kind of rocking motion, like that of a cradle-bed. The 
thermometer is unusually high for the season of the year, and during 
the night the barometer rose nearly a quarter of the circle, although 
heavy rain had fallen. 

At Woolton, Childwall, Aigburth, Manchester, Holyhead and Bangor, 
the earthquake was distinctly felt, and also at Oxton, Claughton, and 
other parts of Cheshire. All the parties describe their sensations and 
the noise in their own particular way, but the list above includes all 
the different statements we have heard. The day has been exceedingly 
dark and misty, and a drizzling rain has never ceased falling Gas has 
been obliged to be used in all the shops and mercantile houses the whole 
of the day. 

It is Sageler that, though the shock was perceived on both sides of 
the Irish Channel, nothing of it was experienced on board ship. On 
the Irish coast it was quite as intense as on ourown. At Kingston, 
Bray, Kilruddery, Dalkey, Glengarry, Howth, Clontarf, Glasnevin, 
and other places in the vicinity of Dublin, the vibration was felt. At 
Howth, a scientific gentleman dreamt that the end of the world had 
come, and, on awaking, found himself lying on the floor, having been 
pitched out of his bed. The writer of a letter, resident at Wicklow, 
says :—‘* The house rocked in a most fearful manner, the bed pitched 
like a ship at sea, the clock stopped on the mantel-piece, jugs and 
basins danced a fearful jig.” Commencing from the shore of Dublin 
and Wicklow, and taking nearly a circular direction, the shock appears 
to have been sensibly felt as far as Gloucester. The last shock of a 
somewhat similar description, which was experienced with various de- 
grees of intensity in Lancashire, throughout the greater part of the 
county, and the adjacent districts of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Cheshire, Flintshire, and the Isle of Man, took place a few minutes 
before one o'clock on the morning of Friday, March 17, 1843. That 
appears to have been milder than this, which, besides creating consi- 
derable alarm, fortunately seems to have done no domage. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 205, sy E. B.C. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
Black to play and checkmate in five moves: 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 204. 


White. Black, 
1. Kt from Qjt to B 5 ch, | K moves, 
2. R tks P ch. K tks R. 
8. P to K 4 dis. ch. K moves. 
4. Kt checkmates. 





To CoRREsPONDENTS.— An Admirer of Chess.” Apply to Mr. Perrin, Hon. 
Sec. at the Club room, 385 Broadway.—“ T'yro,” and some others. Solutions 
correct.—L. N. and C. D. are wrong. —W. A. L., Charlotte Club, N.C. In fu- 
ture please to append solutions; otherwise communications are apt to be ne- 
giected. Inthe presentcase your end of game should not, we think, ultimate in a 
draw. Your Problem is very neat, but rather simple—E. B,C. We like your 
last production immensely. We fear that there is no chance of getting up a Chess 
furor on occasion of the World's Fair. 





A Batcony Scene—Within the last twelve years balconies have 
become a passion with the Parisians. An architect dare not venture 
upon a new house without the indispensable balcony or terrace. The 
front elevations present a succession of balconies, from the first to the 
fifth story ; to the right and to the left. The Parisienne is now enabled 
to enjoy life constantly in the open air. There is not a great lady ora 
lorette who has not her hanging gardens like Semiramis. How charm- 
ing it is to embroider, to work, to read, to Jook out, and to be looked at 
ona balcony! It was on a balcony that M. Onisoie had placed the 
kennel of his dog Kingdom. 

This dog was of English breed—its name attests it. ‘* Madame 
Moussillon,” said M. Onisoie to his portreess on starting for London, 
‘** I leave my dog in your charge, I shall be a month away; it weighs a 
pound and a half; if on my return it has increased in weight a Single 
drachn, if its breath is tainted, you shall not have a single sou; but if 
it has preserved its perfume and its smal!’ size, I shall make you a pre- 
sent of fifty francs. So let it have no meat, no bones; only bread, 
nothing but bread, and you shall be rewarded, and more than that, I 
will bless you.” 

** All right, said I to myself *—(Madame Moussillon is now addresgs- 
ing the court)—* all right, said [ to myself; if your dog gets fat he 
will be a clever fellow ; so, monsieur le president, I went up every day 
to see Chien d’homme, andI took him a little water, nothing but water, 
but on the Tuesdays and Saturdays I took him a halfpennyworth of 
bread. Yet, notwithstanding these precautions, what did the brute of 
a dog do, but get as fat as the Porthos of M. Alexandre Dumas, and his 
breath was pestiferous as ten thousand men. 

« This is not natural, said I to myself, so I stopped the allowance of 
bread ; but lo! he continued to fatten till he looked dropsical, and his 
breath grew worse and worse 1 took counsel upon the matter with my 
good man, who said to me “ There’s something under this.” He was 
mistaken; it was above, not under it. A countrywoman of Chien 
d'homme’s, lived in the balcony above; I examined the kennel, and what 
did I find in it? Seventeen bones of legs of mutton, that madgme, 
milady, had treated this beast of adog with. Is it not disgusting thus 
to throw away the food of the poor? I accordingly spoke my mind to 
this corrupter of dogs, and she replied to me, ‘* Oooh! pourquoi vo faire 
périr dogue de faim 7” 

‘* When she answered me thus, I had unfortunately my house-broom 
in my hand, and I was so indignant that I allowed myself to break one 
of her teeth with it—only one,L assure you [ask for a hundred francs 
damages, because not only M. Onisoie did not give me the fifty francs, 
but he left the house, and the landlord dismissed me from my situation 
as porteress.”” 

Madame Wilson cxplained to the court, how, bearing poor Kingdom 
howl with hunger all day and all night, she took pity on the dog and 
threw itastray bone. She then detailed the violence to which she had 
been subjected on the part of Madame Moussillon, and produced a me- 
dical certificate in proof of the mischief that had been done to her. 

Monsieur le President to Madame Moussillon—To sum up, what do 
you complain of 7—‘*I complain, I complain,” replied the conciérge, 
** that madame did me an injury by throwing over her bones upon the 
balcony of Chien @homme. 1 ask a hundred francs damages.” —The 
court dismissed the accused, Madame Wilson, and condemned Madame 





Well, that is pretty! Who would take care of another person’s dog ?— 
French Almanac. 


} — 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Course of Lectures: 1852—1853, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FIRE PROOF BUILDING FUND. 


HE COMMITTEE on Lectures have to announce that the Course of Lectures for the 

benent of the Fire Proof Bui'ding Fund, will be opened at Metropolitan Hall, on 
Thursdey Evening, December 2, 1852. The Course will consist of Ten tures, to be 
given on Thursday Fveuings of December, January and Webruary. Among those who 
— liberally consented to lend their names and service for this ubject, are the following 
gentlemen :— 


Hon. Geo. Bancrort, of New York. Hon. Fowarp Everett, of Massachusetts 
“ Preaere Sov ce, of Louisiana. Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., of N. York. 


“ Joun A. Dix, of New York. Caries O’Conor, Esq., of New York. 


The Committee are also authorized to announce, that the Forty-Eigith Anniversary 
Address wil! be delivered by the Hon. Kurus Cuoare, of Massachusetis, at the conclusion 
of the course, under the direction of the Committee of Arrangements for the Anniversary. 
Admission to the Course will be Tew Dotiars for each Licke’. Tickets to the Course 
will #lso admit the hoider to the Anniversary Address, by the Hon. Rufus Choate, of Mas- 
eachusetia. 

tw Bach Member will be entitled to one ticket to the Course- NOT TRANSFERABLE IN 
any caseé—to be had on application at the Library Rooms, in the University. ’ 
Tickets may be procured, on and after Thursday, the 25th instant, at the Bookstores of 
Horace H, Moore, Merchants’ Exchange ; Appieton & Co., 200 Broadway; C. 8. Francis 
& Co, 252 broadway; Evans & Brittan, €97 broadway, and at the Library Rooms in the 


Univereity. 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, , 
FRANCIS L. HAWKS, commit 
Nov. 27—2t GEORGE H. MOORE, 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, responding to the repeated and urgently expressed wish of emi- 

nent and judicious persons in various sections of the country, have decided to com- 
mence on the 

First of January, 1853, 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PERIODICAL, 
UNDER THE ABOVE TITLE. 

It is intended to combine the lighter characteristics of a popular magazine with the higher 
and graver qualities of a quarterly review : 

While attractive VARI TY for the general reader is thus obtained, there will be an at- 
tempt vo secure substantial EXCELLENCE in each department. 

‘Lo accomplish this, we intend that the work in all of its mechanical and business aspects 
shall be such as wiil meet the views of our most distinguished wnters; such a medium as 
they would seek for, in communicating with the world: and such as may tempt some te 
write, ably and profitably, who have not hitherto contributed to periodicals. 

We intend that all articles admitted into the work shall be liberally paid for, 

“ Putoam’s Monthly” will be devoted to the interests of Literature, Science and Art—in 
their best and please ntest aspects, 

Entirely independent of a)] merely selfish interests, or partisan, or sectional leanings, in 
its management, it will be open to competent writers for free discussion of such topice as are 
deemed important and of public interest. 

The critical department will be wholly independent of the publishers, and, as far as poss 
ble, of all persona! influence or bies. Wholesome castigations of pubiic abuses will be 
allowed a faiz tield without fear or favor, 

An elevated national tone and spfrit, American and indeperdent, yet discriminating ami 
just, both to the jiterature and to the social condition and prospects of both hemispheres, 
will be cultivated as a leading principie of the work. 

When a subject needs iliustration, or pictorial example, such ijlustrations will be ocea- 
sionally given; butitis not expected that the success of the work is to depend on what are 
termed “* embellishments” 

The following among many others have expressed their hearty approval of the plan, and 
will all give it their; oneral co-operation: v 

Washington Irving, Edward Everett, 
w Prescott, N. P. Willis, 
R. H. Dara, J.K. Paulaiog, 


The following will be regular or occasional Contributors : 


Hon. George Bancroft, James Russell Lowell, 3 

Rev. H. W. Bellows, Prof. F. Lieber, LL. D., 

Rev. Dr. Bethune, Miss Anne C. Lynch, 

Geo. H. Boker, Lieut. oy’? .8.N. 

Ww. C. Bryant, Donald G. Mitchell. (Ik Marvel) 
Chas. F. Briggs, Cora Montgomery, 

Chas. Astor Bristed, Mrs. Susannah Moodie,§ 

Geo. H. Calvert. Geo. P. Morris, 

Caroline Cheesebro, Samuel F. B. Morse. 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Cooper, author of “ Rural Hours,” Geo. Ripley, 

Miss Charlotte Cooper, Prof. Henry Reed, 

Henry C. Carey, Rev. Dr. Robinson, 

Rev. E. H. Chapin, D D. Prof. B. Silliman, jr. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D. Prof. St. John, 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane, Miss Sedgwick, 

Prof. John W. Draper, ° W G. Simms, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, H. R. Schoolcraft, — 

Prof. W. H. Gillespie, John Jay Smith, Phila., 

Parke Godwin, Geo. Sumner, 

Prof. Asa Gray, Hon. E. G. Squier, 

Horace Greeley, Henry P. Tappan, D.D. 

Prof. Geo. W. Greene, H T. Tuckerman, 

Horatio Greenough, Rev. F. Vinton, D. D., : 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, ae] Miss Warner, author of “ Wide World” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Author of “ Dollars and Cents,” 


Hon. Lewis Cass, 
George Ticknor, 
Hon. J. P. Kennedy. 


Rev. Dr. Hawks, E. P. Whipple, 
Rev. Sylvester Judd, author of * Margaret,‘ Rev. Dr. armed, 
Richard B. Kimball, Rich. Grant White. 


Mrs. Kirkland. Capt. Chas. Wilkes, U. S. N. 
Chas. G. Léland, Miss Wormeley, 
H. W. Longfellow, William Young. 
t The work will be handsomely printed on new and readable type, cast expressly for the 
purpose, Price $3 per annum or 25 cents. per number, 

Single Subscribers remitting $3 promptly in advance will receive the work free of post- 
age. Clubs of six, postmasters and clergymen, will be supplied at $2. The postage will 
bot exceed 7 1-2 cents per quarter, to any distance in the United States. 

Orders received by all booksellers throughout the United States and by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place, New York, 


(gy Putnam’s Popular Library is still continued semi-monthly. See separate annoance- 
ment. 





SPLENDID NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE BOOK OF THE HEART; Or, Love’s Emblems. Iilusirated with thirty-three fine 

Steel Engraviogs. One elegantly printed volume imperial 8vo. handsomely bound, $6. 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 Engraved Title-Pege. 2. The Page. 3. A Palace. 4. The Love-lorn Maid. 5. The 
Flower Angel. 6. English Homes. 7. The Lovers. 8. The Water Spirit 9. The Min- 
strel. 10. Distrust, 11. Forsaken. 12. Sappho. 13. Joan of Are. 14. Monument to Joan 
of Arc 15. The Return. 16. Purity. 17. Constancy. 18, A Forest Scene. 19. Innocence 
and Gui't. £0. The Wife. 21. The Fisherman’s Family. £2. A Mother’s Luve. 23. The 
Magic Mirror. 24. The Cottage. 25. The Well of St. Keyre, 26. The Bishop 27. The 
Forlorn. 28. A Home Scene. 29. Felicity. 3’. Henryand Emma. 31. The Widow. 39, 
The Spirit. 83, The Closing Scene. 

The design of the volume is to give some expression, by the combination of art and Ian- 
guage, io the sentimerts and affections of » women’s beart. The illustrations are from de- 
signs by en inent artiste. and excellently executed. The contents are well selected from 
the best authors in English literature. The volume is superbly bound, and would make an 
elegent and appropriate gift. 

THE FRUITS OF AMERICA—Aseries of 48 Drawings, coloured after nature of the 
choicest varieties of American Fruits. By C.M. Hovey, With Bo'anice) and Popular 
Descriptions. One volume, imperial 8vo.. elegantly bound, mcrocco ex' ra, $12. 

** This work is, without doubt, the most beautiful ever published in America. We could 
hardly bave thought that any new work would have cbtained our approbation so entirely; 
but the coloured engravings are 8o elegant and the descriptions so scientific and correct, 
that we cannot withhold from ii cur warmest praise. The work is a perfect bijou, and ag 
valuable as itis splendid.’—( ommercial Advertiser. 

“Th's new work on *‘ American Fruits” by Hovey, is exquisitely co’oured, and must 
rank high among the luxurious publications of the age. Its artistic and scientific excellence 
is in keeping with its attractive eppearance.”—N. Y. Post. 





APPLETON'S ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW WORKS, 
NEARLY READY. 
KNIUK KNACKS FROM AN EDITOR’S TABLE. By L. Gaylord Clarke. 1 vol. 12mo 


rice $) 2%. 
THOMAS MOORE’S LIFE AND LETTERS, Edited by Lord John Russell. 
HOME SCENES. By Grace Aguilar. 
EXPERIENCE OF LOVE. By Miss Sewell. 
DARSY BURNS. By Julia ey ey 
CYSILLA. By the author of * The Initials” 
PATIENT WAITING NO LOSS. By Alice B. Neal. 
MISCELLANEOUS WOKKS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
MiSCELLANEOUS WORKS OF WM. M. THACKERAY. 
A DIGEST OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. By Thomas Drew. 1 vol. 
TH* GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By Eliza Robbins. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTURY OF GREECE. By Miss Sewell. 
BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 
A JAR OF HONEY AND THE SEER. By Leigh Hunt. 
THE YOUTH OF ALCIiBIADES. Sy Chris. North. | 
ESSaYS ROM THE LONDON TIMFS—Second Series, 
THE LUCK OF BaRRY LYNDON. By Wm. M. Thackeray. 
CONFESSIONS OF FITZ2 OODLE AND MAJOR GALAGAR. By Wm. Thackeray. 
KICKLEBURYS ABROAD. By Wm. Thackeray. 
D. APPLETON & CO, NO. 2°0 BROADWAY, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUSTRALIA AND H&R GOLD REGIONS. 


One vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents; do. paper, 50 cents, 


ULL DESCRIPTION of the Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agriculture 
yh Resources, Society. and Principal Cities of the New “ldorado ; accompanied 
by a Map of the Country and Statistical Tales, showing the Regu ations nd Results of 
Mining Operations, cost of passage, necessary outlit, and every pacticul»r of information 
necessary for those desirous of emigrating. The whole forming a complete Gu de-Book 
to the Gold Mines. By R. G. yey = .. c.8. z, iia —— late 
i erintendent under her Majesty’s Commission ¢ ! to— * ustraiia. 
a seeaeeiaictaiias CORNISH, LAMPURT & GO., Publishers, 


Oct 30—St No. & Park Pluce, New York. 





SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 
Ss tax. Apply to Mr. Forses, Librarian. 





IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dk Wueecer, of No. .8 Barclay Street 
A ‘who has been many years in extensive p.actice as an Uculist in New York,) by 
which Piles can be effectual.y and almost instantly e-adicated, without pein or imposing 
restraint from business he is enabled, ta proof of remarkable cures effected, to give 
reference to gentlemen holding exalted positions in society 





Moussillon to eight days’ imprisonment for acts of violence 





Madame Moussillon—W hat! eight days’ imprisonment for damages! | 





Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post paid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Piles. can be successfully treated by him. 
Nov. 6-3m, Office hours from eight o'clock, a M. to two P.M. 
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Ce Albion. 


Vovember 27 
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NEW AND VALUABLE !'WORKES), 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED i 
BY J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth, 63 cents. 

Il, DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 

Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay, 

by John G. Shea; with a fac-simile of the newly discovered Map of Marquetie. 8vo. 


Cloth antique, $2 00. 
UL THE Tonest ; by J. V. Huntington; author of “ Lady Alice,” “ Alban,” kc. 12mo- 


1v GOMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. By James W. Redfield, M,D., with 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. vo. 


cloth, $2. 
v. ANCIENT iti UNDER THE PHARAOSS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 
. cloth. $2 50. 
¥I1. ILOSUPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Hovussaye, Author of ‘‘Men 
and Women of the 18th Century.” Witn beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire 
gnd!Madame de Parabere. 2 vols. i2mo. cloth, $2 50. 
vu. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—12mo. cloth, 


vill. THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum- 
merfield; or Lifeona Farm.” One vol. 12mo.cloth. $1. 

1X. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘*Clovernook.” “Lyra 
and other Poems” &c. second edition, 1 vol 12mo. 

X. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Onlycomplete edition,!2mo. $1, 

XL KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 


0, $l 24. 

xIl. FRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents 
XL. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. $1. 
XIV. BRONCHITIS and Kicdred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1. 
XV CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $1 25 
XVI. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 75 cents. 
XVII 135A: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 

« ND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25, 
XIX. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGALtY (Pulszky.) $: 25. 
XX. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilitu CENTURY [Houssaye]. 2 vols. $250. 
XXi. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 
XXII. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 
XXII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. ©. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
XXIV. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gi 25. 
XXV, CLUVERNOOK,. By Alice Carey. 31. 
XXVI DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXVIII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Kev. J. Anderson $1 254 
XXVIIl. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 8 vols., each $2. 

In Press: 


i -SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrlle. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

1 NEV ALIERS OF FRANCE. ByH. Ww. Herbert. Lvol, 12mo. $1 25. 

lll. MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 8 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75. 

1V. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol I[2mo, 

V. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A 
new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol. $1 25. 

VI THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND an Historical Romance of the days of 
Witchcraft By Henry W. Hervert. Inonevol. $1 

VII. NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. Helena. By B. EF. O'Meara. 

Va tye ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W. H. SEW- 

. svO vo. 





LIFH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


DANEEL WEBSTER and HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C.W. March. 1 vol. 12mo, 
with a Portrait. Price $1. 
The most complete and accurate, as it certainly is the most panes and interesting 
hy of Mr. Webster that has yet been written —Courier and Enquirer. 
{\—-4 contests in which he has been engaged, are graphically described. 
—Gineinnati Chron’ 

The work is valuable as well as inte-esting. Itcontains much of anecdote and personal 
history, never before recorded. The book is prefaced by what we think will generally be 
the best published portrait of Mr. renews —Seringsos Repu lican. 

The account of Mr. Webster’s early history is the fullest and best that has ever been 
written, and is so referred to by Mr. Everett.—Boston Traveller, 


Third Edition of Headley’s New Work, 
THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
1 vol, 12mo, with portraits. 
Mr. H. nas brought to the volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
same tact in seizing upon prominent points, and the same stirring description of battle aud 
straggle that give such a fascination to his other works. —ProvidenceSournal 


Will be ready early in November, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. By Donald McLeod, author of Pynnshurat, 
his Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. 1| vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
“To write a true Biography, a history of the Man's life, and to do so faithfully and lov- 
ly, telling only how hs lived, loved, enjoyed. sorrowed, struggled, and died bravely, 
t analysis or criticism of the author, is ali that is attempted in this work.—Preface. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE LIFE, CHARACTER AND ACTS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, and the relation 
of his Ministry to the Christian Dispeasation. Based upon the “ Johannes der Taufer”’ 
of L. Von Rohden. By Rev. William C. Duncan, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin 
a and Literature in Louisiana University. 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, $1, 
The above is the first work on this subject ever publisned in the English Language. The 
theme is elaborately discussed, andina De adapted to the wants ofthe general reader. 
Oct 30—8t Published by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., No.8 Park Place. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 
a poorer, circulation, with — ng — eee Rooms, — a —— selection 
oreign estic Newspapers and Pe cals are punctually supplied. 
“= hn A gry one of the arent in this country, and is constantly increased by the 
best reading of the day. f 
on te too ee. wiil be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


e] XPRESS, in connection with ApaMs & Co,’s Great American Express 
| he et Ss Yark. E., 8S. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
b hes of busi Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and froni all parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dra‘ts,&c., end the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the lending business conn *cied therewith. Drafis furnished. for larger, 
email sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Levers of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 

rand Insured ut the lowest rates, and all private und confidential business transacted 


th fidelity and dispatch 
wi — EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 WallStreet 








N.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to increase the number of his Classes in 
Byes with Private Pupils. For Terms, &c. apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
es *? Place. doors from Bleecker. 
ew York, Sept. 6, 1852. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
FARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians geserely has drawn from an eminent and very disiin 
H hed member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial] of iis 
: @ single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
PesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Soteay, &e. 
*T have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 





gerted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“thas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
S- should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

rient. 

“In those. cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer A 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Ci cs are generally obnoxious to 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have reedily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons Visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which ii 
8 Offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” 8 1 GEORGE T. DEXTER, M, D. 
New York, March lst, 1848. No. 68 Warren stroct, N. ¥ 
Yo Mr. James Tarraat.” 
and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of n, N. ¥. 

‘Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadwey. 183 Broad: 
‘way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore et, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. orem Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 
anaes 








THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nnill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leadin spear ee of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of a —Anonual Division of profits. . P 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysie of its own experience from time to 
— such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
view an annual investigation wil! be made into each elass of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
nee the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
o charge made for Renewels or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or dizcount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Hugh Croft, Charles Bennet Charle S d 
so ae ers Eee 
. ugh, A.C. Barclay. 
Augustus Vigne, Clement Tabor, “= 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wn. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
Montreal § ham, ton. W. Merris, Beaj Holmes, J.G, Me. 
Ny Kenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, Toeodore Hart. 
¥ J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Ki . 
Halifax, N.S. { Pryor, J. Strachan, : wrananscinn 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
Bt, John, N. B. ‘ 


R.F. Hazen, W Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
3.3 PL Thurgar. W.. J. Starr, Agent, 
‘Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { 53 enon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Gharlottetown, P. E. Ie- Hon. T. H. Haviland. F. Longworth, R. Hutchi 
land } on. Charles Hensley, Thomas —, 
L. W. Gall, Agent, 
BREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B.M, CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Monraea 


Greorce Barciay, Esq. 
OC. W. Faser, Esq. 


Sq 
ALEX. HaMILTON, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. 


William Brown. Esq., M.P Frederick Harrizon, Esq. 
Matthew Forster Esq., M.P. 


SWINTON Bou.t, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


Se 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FPIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 


PAID UP CAPITAL..000000s000+00000+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FunD. .....4268,000 


Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Tas Cempany has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 
holding the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Bete, cow je hon losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 

e sale of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK : 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis CoTTenert, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Josern GaiLvLarD, Jr, Esq. E. F. SanpDERSON, Esq. 


WiiuraM 8. Wetmore, Esq. 


TRUSTEES, 
Siz Tos. Bernarp Brac, Bart.,M.P. Apam Honpesoy, Esq. 
Samve. Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
JoserH Hornay, Esq., Chairman. 

THomas Brocke.Bank, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, George Hoit. William Nichol,” 
Thos. Steuart Uladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George Grant, — Littledale, 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, WFiiam Lowe, 

Frencis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 

WILLIAM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Georce Freperick Younec, Esq ,™ P., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
John Ranking, Esq. 





John Swainson 





James Hartley. Esq. 


Seymour Teulon, Esq. ! 


Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 


Herman Stolterfolit, 
Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Russ D. Manyles. Fsq., M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 


BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 





NATIONAL LOAW FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 

JENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1832 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE Orpsan.” 


Thies Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000 


United States Stocks and New York State Stocks with ihe COMPTROLLER OF THE 
TATE OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State law, wiil receive proposals tor 
Insurance on Lives at their General Agency, No.71 Wall Street, New York, an 
different Agencies throughout the State. 

Persons going to CALI} 
mium. 





daily at 1 o’clock, P. M. 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK 


George Barclay, C. E. Habicht, 
James Boorman, F. C. Tucker, 
Joha J. Palmer, A. G. Stout, 





Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillon, 


Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS : 
The Merchauts’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR : 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8S. S. KEENE. 


Samuei 8, Howland, 
John G. Holbrooke, | 


C.E. HABITCH, General Agent. 


at their 
FORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra pre- 


The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for tr 
nme Ex _ 3 in attend 

amphlets se forth the advan f thi ic ati 
ofice Mo. 71 Walloon tages of this Company can be on application at the 


tion of current business. 








Fa half the 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £560,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 


of premium as guarafitees safety to the Office. 


Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the paymentof his 

premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of 
annual payment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise: 
nor W @ policy (the only security) be requi 4 
loam will ao eneaaes a. uae sok ff 
© assured can at any time prese ‘is policy demand o, the Society an immediate payment 
annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


A pplicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 


one half o 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Ellliottson, M.D., F.R.S. Clement Tabor Jobn R 
E. 8. Symes. ’ | Hug b Croft, ‘ | John pg 


Joseph Thompson, | 


A.C. Barclay, 
Charles Bennet, | 


Thomas Nicoil, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn 
Montreal { Rev. J: Flanagan.” . , 


j Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 

Halifax, N.S. { Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. — 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

R. F. Hazen, “”. Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


St. John, N. B. Gray W Jack 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland f H. } ee a Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTreaL, 


to be lodged with the society, as each 





perient’ in | , 


reoms, $65; inforward state rooms, $55 
freight or passage apply to 


No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 


Intending passengers are requested to pa 
but to communicate at once with the Agent 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIV — 
7 a" and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their aoa ene 
as follows: 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


City of Manchester,......ssccesese-seecesseee-eSaturday, Oct. 23, 1852 
City of Glasgow, ... anegey mo = Nov.2 «° 
City of Manchester, , e+ seeeThursday, Jan. 6, 1855. 
City of Giasgow, . -ee-Thursday, Feb’y 3)“, 
City of Manchester, +eesThursday,Mar. 3 “ 
City Of Glasgow,...esssecccccecesecsercovereees Thursday, Mar. 30“ 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 


one Wodneotay. Doe. 8, 1852." 
oe nesday . 5, 1859 
City of Manchester, “Wednesday Feb. 2 “— 
City of Glasgow, .. -.Wednesday, Mar. 2 ‘¢ 
City of Manchester,,,. secececeeesees Wednesday, Mar, SI * 








City of Manchester, 
City of Giasgow,.. 









Rates of Passage from Philadelphia:—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state 
~including provisions und sieward’s fees. For 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘ HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passsngers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and 


from Liverpool—found with provisions. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


ss GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 





Steamship 
*§ GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 400 horae power, Rogert Craic, Com der is inted to 6 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturd 2th « b 2, anc y 
et deanery. We eee ee ay, of November, 1852, and on Saturday, 15th 
Passage Money—Firat Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) - = $9000, 
Do. do.(Midship do) - « - 75 ww. 
Second do. - - 50 00. 


| Steward s fee included. | 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


. 


ail frown 


not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarc 


33 Broadway, N. Y. 
y no attention to reports of the Ship being full 





The PETREL, has been built ex 
and large State Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 8 Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 


Rees, will sali fur Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Tuesday, December 7th, 1852, at 


Passage Money to Bermuda.....cee.cccecses 
Do do St. Thomas nye a 


seeeermerceeesesecceses 70 


Wii take freight at low rates. Apply to 


© CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 


Pressly fora Tropical Climate, and has we!l-veutilated 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 


Ezra Nye—This Steamship will depart i } 
Saturday sovember 27th, 1852, at 12 o’cl Feu be tts ieee 


No berth secured until paid for. 
Allletters and must passthrough the Post Ofice 


App ARD K. 


ock, M.,from her dock at the footof anal st. 


papers 
For freight or passage ,having unequalled accommodatious for elegance or comfort, 
COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERE. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
PACIPIC...05cccccccccecccenscsesses erseeesessCapt. Nye, 
r’ SSCS EFECECEEe CHB e eee Eee eeeteeeeeee t. Luce, 
BALTIC. . 2. ccccevcccccesccsccesoves sesceeeesCapt, Comstock. 
RIATIC SCHERER EF OR EH CRETE REECE Ee seececceescessCOPt. 








These ships, ha been built by contract expressly for Government service, every sare 
has been tabon ia constrestion, os aloo te dle , to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are tor elegance or fort. 

LY of pessage from New York to Liv 1, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex» 
tra an, 


state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





























From Mew York. From Liverpool 
Wednesday....D ber........10th, 1851. 

Saturday ......December ....20th, 1951 Wednesday....December........24th, “ 
Saturday .....-January ...+.-10th, 1852 Wednesdsy....January..........-7th, 1852. 
Saturday ......January......24th, “ Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 
Saturday .....+ February..... 7th, “ Wednesday....February.........llth, “ 
Saturday ..,...February.....2lst, ‘ Wednesday....February.........25th, “ 
Saturday .....- March....... 6th, “ Wednesday....March......see0.10th, “* 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn “ Wednesday....March............24th, “ 
Saturday ....--Aprilsecsees. Srd, “ Wednesday. ..Aprilesrcssecooe7th, “ 
Saturday ...... April..s+-eeeI7th, “ Wednesday... April..cecses-soeedlst, “ 
Saturday ......-Ma@y.secsecees Ist, “* Wednesday ...-Ma@y secceseseeese Sth, © 
Saturday ...... May...--ec00-15th, ** Wednesday... May..ccocsceees 19th, “ 
Saturday,.....-May.ecccersee 29th, “ Wednesday... JUNC.....0--s0000+-20, ™ 
Sawurday...... JUNC rcesseceeel2th, “ Wednesday... JUNC,...c.+e00+--16th, 
Saturday ..... JUNC. ..s000, 026th, “ Wednesday see JUNC ..0++--eee0e SOIR, * 
Saturday.....- Julyseseeooess Oth, ‘* Wednesday....July... eos} 4th, “ 
Saturday......July..--se00-. 24th, ** Wednesday....July. -28th, * 
Saturday...... August....o....7th, “ Wednesday....Augu yith, “ 
Saturday......August...... e2ist, “ Wednesday.... August... ° 
Saturday......September 4th, “ Wednesday....Septembe be 
Saturday......September....18th, “ Wednesday,,.. September 
Saturday ead, “ Wednesday October.. bea 
Saturda * Wednesday....October.. sed 
Saturday po Wednesday,... November, bed 

rday pe Wednesday....November,. e 
Saturday be Wednesday.... December. « 
Saturday.. a Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 

rday....+. December....25th, ‘“* Wednesday....D ber ....-.29tb, © 





Por freight or passage, apply to 
£DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpooi. 
E. G: ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,Londov. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Vicioires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry,Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bilis of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage..... + qereseee ++e+$120 | Second Cabin Passage .. ....... sccabeccee 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........... ove+esee9100 | Second Cabin Passage ..... osesectsooces $56 
(e@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains. Captains 
Arabla....ccsccoccseseseseee Capt. Judkins, | AMerica....ece+eceeeeesssee. Capt. Shannon 
) > ~spesengnsenesnanneneeene <q ir —— Eeremercecoosenecerasencsenees apt. Leitch, 
ASIB..cccccccscccecceceeess Capt. BE. G. Lot, | Canada. ....seccccescoeccesesess Capt. Lang, 
Africa .ocececcceseseccceees.COpt. Harrison, | Niagara...ccscceesceeecseeseessCapt. Stone. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mest head—green on starboard bow—red 
on port bow. 
From 

ATrIcR ..ccccseccessccees- NOW YOIK,....ece000- +. Wednesday,....++e0e+NOV. 17th 1852. 
COnad, .....+.ceeeceee+ BORON. cesscecccsccesees WEADCBOBY...+.e0004eNOV.24th * 
AGI. ccccccsceserceseee NOW VOFK soccesereeeses WOUNCEABYsccceeeee-DOC. lat 
AMCTiCd,.....++000++00+ BOBLOD. ++ eereeseceessee WEANCBUBY...+e++00--DOc, Sth ** 
Earope ...cees-seee cone NOW YOrk ...00sceeceeee WEUNCSdBY..ceeee0+--DOC, 15th “ 
Niagara..ceeesseeeeseees BOBLOD..cceeseeeseseess + WOUMCBUBY.sreeseeeesDOC. 220 ** 
AfriCO co ceceseceeeeeesee NOW YOrK.eceseoe. coves, WOUNCSdBY..++++000+-Dec, Wth ** 
Canada coceceeseecececesBOBLON seoceccecceseeeess WOEGNOCBdAY...-++eee+-Jan. Sth, 1853. 
Arabia....cesececeeeeees NOW YOrK seeeseeeeeeees WEUDCSABY,-oeseeees- Jan. 12th “ 
AMETICA....000s00eee000+ BOSLOD sc c00+ seceeseceees WOUNCSABY sooee-ses- Jan. 19th, “ 


Berths not secured antil paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency ofthe subscribers, 
sre intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive pussengers as usual, viz : 


Shi Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 
” Ne Yo f ° London. 


w rk. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16/Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July %, Oct. 28 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. 1! 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 26, June}7, Oct. 7/Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 
Marg. Evane, Pratt, Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 2ijApril29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4)May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 23 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)May 27, Sept. 16, 

Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2)May 27, Sept. 30, 

Theee ships aro all of the firat clagw, and are commanded by able and experienced raviza- 
_ Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrp- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liguors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be reeponsible.or ‘eters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 

July 1 E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥} 
ALEX’R WILEY, 

BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, wiilleave New York, Havre 

aud Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre. 














Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17|Pranklin.... Wednesday.......Feb 18 
Humboldt eee Feb. 14| Humboldt eo March 17 
Franklin sece March 13! Franklin eee April 14 
Humboldt ecco April 10|/Humboldt eoce May 9 
Franklin eens Mey 8/Franklin oo June 8 
Humboldt osee June 5|Humboldt cose July ? 
Franklin cece July _3/Franklin eoce Aug. 4 
Humboldt eoce July 3)|Humboldt eeee Sept. 1 
Franklin coves Aug. 28/Franklin eee Sept. 29 
Humboldt Perr Sept. 25|)Humboidt eece Oct. z7 
Franklin cece Oct. 23/Franklin éeee Nov, a 
Humboldt esse Nov. 20|Humboldt eade Dec. 2 
Franklin © ee Dec. 18!Franklin cose Jan. 19 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed.strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning,they offerto passengers proceeding 
to Loudon, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ....0-+.seee+- B1W 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. sessccsccsesconecceceeceaseees be 800 
No pass secured until paid for. 
a — enced Surgeon oo board. 
or freight or passage, a to 
. — MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,53 Broadwag 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


7 . Southampton 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. <= ly 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


vs following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
bers, will sail as followe— 
Vrom Liverpool, 







Shi Captains. From New York. on " 
Constellation. esceve-eAllOn,..esseeesApril 11.. Aug. 11..Dec. 1|Jan. 26..May te <4 
aterloo ... . “Feb, 11..June1l..Oct. 1)|Mur. 26,.July 26..Nov. 26 
Underwriter an. 11..May 11..Sept. 11|Feb. 26.. June 26,.Oct, 56 


J 
West Point.. Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. 11|Apr. 26..Aug. erp 
all of the largest class, and are commended by men of charecter and ex- 
ans ‘ heir « cabin eccosnmeedations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ee to. 
passage to Live oe . 2-875 
a ated «to New York... cccccccccscece 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y.' 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.--The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York o8 the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


















= vom. Havre. 
8ST. DENIS si January... + (16th February, 
Follansbee, master. ist May..... on ; 16th June, . 
let Septembe -- €16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, lst February ¢ 16th Mare 
Bragdon, master. lst June..... 16th July, 
Ist October 16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) lst March,. + ¢16th April, 
Conn, master. Ist July ....- ; 16th August 
Jet November. -- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Ist April... .+e+ee- (16th May, 
Willard, master. Ist August...... ©. cess ; 16th Septembex, 
lst December... . ... 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al] requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of eaten and commanded by men ct experience im the 
trade. The price of psssa $100 without wines or liquors, 


Goods sent to the su’ Tewillbe orwarded free from any charge var those actually 
occurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
aug 24 161 Pear! si. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





ly to Enw 
fhe Gonnee BALTIC wil succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 11th of December. 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREEP. 








